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OUR GRIZZLY BEARS. 


{= Friday morning, bright and early, the expressman 

left on the Park Row sidewalk in front of the Forgstr 
AND STREAM Office, a great crate or cage, in which were two 
grizzly bear youngsters. They had come all the way from 
Northern Montana, whence they had been sent to the Forrest 
AND Stream by Col. Joseph Kipp, of the Blackfoot Agency. 
The bears were not altogether strangers. A member of the 
staff of this journal had last August made the acquaintance 
of one of the cubs, having been one of three men by whose 
united exertion the brute—then a captive in a barn—had been 
relieved of his collar. 

The cubs were captured last May by a Piegan Indian, 
whose civilized name is John. The Indian was hunting one 
day when he came upon a grizzly bear cub, which by the 
dexterous use of a lassoe he soon made his own. The squeal- 
ing of the cub brought the mother rushing in hot haste to 
the rescue of her offspring. John, by a single lucky shot, 
killed the she bear, and then discovered the two more cubs 
of an unusual litter of three. With his prizes he returned 
to his cabin on Cut Bank Creek; and soon the young captives 
become quite tame, running about with the dogs, and seem- 
ingly quite resigned to their new surroundings. It was not 
long, however, before the three disappeared, and after a most 
Vigilant quest, only two were recaptured. These subsequently 
came into the possession of Colonel Kipp, and were confined 
by him in an old log stable. 

Grizzly bear cubs are healthy animals. They have good 
constitutions; and from cubs they all too soon develop into 
Old Ephraims. Col. Kipp, with an interest not altogether 
unmixed with solicitude and apprehension at the expansion 
of girth and the muscular development of his interesting 
pets, began to envy the man who had lost a bear. It was 
probably with strangely mingled emotions, prompted by 
his embarrassment at the possession of the growing bears 
and his high regard for the Forest anp STREAM, that the 
Colonel finally decided to inclose the incipient monsters in 
4 secure receptacle and ship them by express and so label 
them that they would be delivered in our editorial office in 
the heart of a great city. It is needless to say that the 
Forust anp STREAM appreciated the gift. Our Bear Edi- 
‘or has lugged his rifle many a weary mile looking for bears, 


get within range of the game. 

The bears were kindly received and tenderly cared for. 
We fed them several loaves’of bread, and through the day 
they held a reception on the Park Row sidewalk, where 
thousands of pedestrians paid them their respects, and small 
boys past all reckoning poked fun and sticks at them. The 
bears took it all in good part. They also took in a collec- 
tion of hats, cuffs and shreds of garments. 

So soon as the necessary negotiations could be completed 
the grizzlies were sent up to the Central Park, where Super- 
intendent Conklin has kindly consented to care for them, 
and where they may now be seen. 


GAME IN THE NATIONAL PARK. 


VERY item of news which we publish in regard to the 
National Park emphasizes a recommendation that we 
have many times repeated. This is the need of more assist- 
ant superintendents for the Park. This year for the first 
time the game found in that region has been protected, and 
as a consequence of this protection it has gathered in great 
numbers within the Park. Assistant Superintendent Wil- 
son’s report, printed on another page, gives some idea of 
the numbers and the tameness of the elk when they are pro- 
tected, and it is clear that with this region asa refuge this 
splendid game need never become extinct. 

What is needed for this work is a superintendent—a head 
interested, energetic and capable, and under him a force of 
competent men acquainted with the country and with their 
duties. 

To efficiently patrol so extensive a region as the Park re- 
quires a force much larger than the one now employed, and 
the failure to provide a sufficient number of police may re- 
sult in serious injury to the forest through the spread of 
fires, or in wholesale slaughter of game. 

Although there may be no very large number of either 
buffalo or antelope in the Park, the large game, taken 
altogether, is extremely abundant there. 

Colonel Wear has taken hold of the management of the 
Park with a great deal of energy. Since he assumed charge 
of the reservation in July there have been arrested and cun- 
victed the following individuals: Geo. Reader, fine $100 
and six months in jail; J. Ferguson, fine $70; Box Miller, 
fine $50; J. M. Pearson, fine $50; David Guard, fine $25; 
R. W. White, fine $25; John F. Hoskins, fine $50. Stephen 
A. Aplin went in of his own accord and acknowledged the 
killing of a buffalo and was fined $50. This is the only 
buffalo killed in the Park, so far as known, since the 1st of 
July last. The rifles of the seven convicted men were sent 
to the Department of the Interior. Superintendent Wear 
expects to remain in the Park all winter, and do what he 
cau to prevent.the destruction of game by the skin-hunters 
that have heretofore slaughtered it with impunity. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will increase the number 
of assistants, so that the game may have the protection 
that is so necessary to preserve it. With proper care and 
the right kind of assistant superintendents the hunting in 
the Park can be wholly stopped. 


THE MAD DOG SCARE. 


— daily papers are giving much space to alleged cases 
of rabies and hydrophobia. The senseless mad dog 
scare has in several localities reached the proportions of an 
epidemic. Town authorities are making an indiscriminate 
and unreasoning warfare upon all dogs. 

This deplorable condition of affairs may easily be ac- 
counted for without the hypothesis that any one of the nu- 
merous alleged mad dogs is actually afflicted with rabies. 
We have seen scores and scores of dogs said to be rabid, 
but which we were perfectly convinced were in fact not 
rabid, but simply suffering from some one of the various 
harmless forms of fits to which dogs are subject. But in 
each of these cases witnesses were not wanting whose igno- 
rance and imaginaticn converted the dog infa fit into a mad 
dog; and we have no doubt that some of these people, 
had they been bitten by the animals in question, might have 
died, not from hydrophobia, but from the effect of fright 
and imagination. Alleged cases of death from hydropho- 
bia are in most instances simply death from fright. Of this 
there can be no dispute. 

The publication of M. Pasteur’s investigations and experi- 
ments has had the natural effect of drawing public attention 
to this subject, and people are more than ever ready to 
accept and exaggerate all mad dog stories without stopping 


| to inquire into their truth, Fear adds to credulity, Not 
snd it was glorious good fortune to find two grizzlies right ; 


one individual in ten thousand possesses any accurate know): 


dog is raised it is repeated from mouth to mouth, and the 
community is straightway beside itself with fright. 

The evil to contend with is not so much hydrophobia 
itself as the ignorance about the disease and the prone- 
ness of individuals to accept every false mad dog alarm. If 
M. Pasteur shall succeed in perfecting his discoveries, the 
preventive will be most valuable, not in lessening the few 
cases of genuine hydrophobia, but in so reassuring the com 
munity as that it shall not be imposed upon by unfounded 
belief in hydrophobia. 

If by vaccinating dogs it shall be possible to render them 
secure against rabies, and if by that security the community 
shall be so reassured as to regard hydrophobia with indiffer- 
ence, as something about which there need be no apprehen- 
sion, then it may be wise and highly desirable that the vac- 
cination of dogs should be required by statute. 

Pending the attainment of such developments, it would 
be a capital thing if the editors of newspapers would refrain 
from publishing the rabiacal rubbish with which they now 
fill their columns, creating unfounded public alarm on the 
subject, and getting up mad dog scares just for the sake of 
sensation. 


Tue Game Sxason.—The ruffed grouse shooters report 
from very many localities this year a good supply of their 
favorite game birds. We heard the other day of one sports- 
man in Springfield, Mass., who in an afternoon stroll with 
a spaniel and without a gun, put up forty grouse—and not 
go far from the center of the city either. The quail supply 
of 1885 is also proving generally abundant. From all sides 
come reports of many and full coveys. There are isolated 
localities where poor shooting is always the rule, for in these 
districts even in seasons which are exceptionally satisfactory 
elsewhere, the birds have no opportunity to hold their own. 
Woodcock shooting in the northern covers has not been 
much of a success, and this for reasons stated in these col- 
umns last spring when we foretold a poor season. The 
birds migrated late, nested further south than usual and did 
not reach the northern grounds in anything like the usual 
numbers. Moreover, the sportsmen in the regions where 
the birds tarried very injudicieusly pursued them instead of 
recognizing the unusual condition of affairs and making 
allowance for it. 





Ick YacHTs AND SNEAKBOXES.—In answer to many in- 
quiries concerning these two craft-we are preparing full 
working drawings of each. Next week we will publish 
plans of the latest Hudson River ice yachts, azd shortly 
after will appear several articles on sneakboxes and Barne- 
gat cruisers, giving lines of the old sneakbox, ‘‘Seneca’s” 
cruiser, and a new and improved boat of the sneakbox 
model, designed specially for the Forest AnD STREAM. All 
of these designs will be to scale, with full instructions for 
building. 





IREX AND THE AMERICA’S CuPp.—The report that has 
been circulated through some of the daily papers during the 
past week, to the effect that Irex has challenged for the 
America’s Cup, is entirely without foundation, as no such 
challenge has been received. The club now have the chal- 
lenge from Galatea, which they must consider before any 
other. Mr. Jameson has not as yet expressed his intention 
to bring Irex over next season, though it is not improbable 
that he may do so. 


OnEIDA LAKE METHODs.—Game Constable Lindsey has 
recently captured a number of nets illegally used in Oneida 
Lake. The netters, whose occupation has been taken from 
them, have now turned their attention to target practice and 
amuse themselves by shooting at such members of the 
Onondaga Sportsmen’s Club, of Syracuse, as venture out in 
the lake duck shooting. Our correspondent ‘‘Onondaga” 
reports his narrow escape from the poachers’ bullets. 


AprronDAck DEER.—Wherever the non-hounding law 
has been enforced in the Adirondacks the people are satisfied 
with its wisdom. An actual test of the new order of things 
has won over many of its former opponents. There can no 
longer be any reasonable question of the wisdom and bene- 
ficial result of such a statute. Now friends of game protec- 
tion must see to it that the law is not changed by the clique 
who are inimical to all righteous game laws. 


Tse Woopcuock affords a subject for a most interesting 
paper, published elsewhere, from the pen of a well-known 
physician in Central New York. 
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wake. Here and there on the water, as we moved slowly 
along, we saw the leaves and gnawed twigs of the willow, 
showing fresh marks of the beaver’s teeth, and in more than 
one place we noticed the tracks and the wide trails where 
these animals had gone in or out of the water. 

Almost the whole length of the lake is in view from 
its head. Towards its lower. end the valley grows 
wider on either side, and the hills, especially to the eastward, 
become lower, so that when the river leaves it, the tops of 
the bluffs are only a few hundred feet above the water and 
were now visible below the clouds. Half way down the 
lake and close beneath the eastern shore is a beautiful island 
halfa mile in length, for the most part overgrown with 
spruces and aspens, and with a little circular park in the 
middle, smooth as a lawn. Between the island and the shore 
is a deep channel. 

It was a noteworthy fact that down by the lake shore 
there was no snow at all, while a few hundred feet above 
the grass on the hillside was almost covered, and the higher 
hills and meuntains were still white. 


Che Sportsman Tourist. 


; ape all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


left was the channel of a tiny brook with its fringe of tall 
eotton woods, in front the terraced ridges rose one above the 
other until they melted into the steep face of the pine-clad 
hill. Between us and the water was a dense thicket of al- 
ders, through which ran a path, now overgrown with grass 
and weeds, down to the shore of the lake. 

The wagon was halted near the edge of the alders, the 
horses hobbled and turned loose, then the tent was pitched 
facing the east and a fire started, snd while Yellowfish 
was chopping wood and beginning to get dinner ready, 
Appekunny and I walked down to the lake shore. It is 
indeed a lovely sheet of water. And scarcely less beautiful 
when seen in part, as now, than when its whole expanse is 
spread out before one. It was now smooth and tranquil, 
and its dark waters under the sombre, sky looked as if they 
might contain mysterious and terrible monsters, ready at any 
moment to rise to the surface and grasp those who should 
venture within their reach. The great hills and overtower. 
ing mountains were scarcely reflected in the unruffied depths, 
but seemed rather to cast shapeless shadows which now and 
then moved slowly hither and thither in an unexplained way. 
Across the lake the dark pine-clad hills rose until they were 
hidden in the clouds, and down near the water the ridges 
were brighter with the pale frondage of the aspens, which 
even now showed here and there a touch of gold that told of 
the approach of winter. It was all quiet and still under the 
dull gray sky, and there was no life upon the lake or on the 
shore. 

A few yards down the beach, hidden among the alders, 
we found Appekunny’s boat, undisturbed during the ten 
months that had elapsed since he cached it there. Under it 
were the oars, thole pins and gaff, and in a few moments we 
had launched and brought it to the end of the path leading 
from our camp to the water, where we left it to soak and 
tighten, while we went back to camp. 

After dinner, taking rifle, rod and trolling lines, we set 
forth to paddle up the lake to the inlet. Yellowfish was 
loath to accompany us, for the Piegans do not like to ven- 
ture upon the water. They know that terrible gods—the 
under water people—live down in the bottoms of these lakes. 
and they fear Windmaker and the others. Similarly many 
of the west coast Indians fear to venture on the mountain 
lakes, dreading the power of the monsters that inhabit them, 
and in this fear we see another example of a belief that is 
worldwide among savage people. After some persuasion he 
was induced to come. 

Close under the beach, in the wide and shallow bay to the 
east of where this enters the lake, we saw a great many ducks, 
and here later in the season, I was assured, the geese rest in 
great numbers on their journey to the south. The water is 
shoal, and the white sandy bottom, here and there overgrown 
with succulent water grasses, explains the attractions which 
this spot presents to the migrants. At the head of the lake 
we drew the boat out on the sand beach and walked for some 
distance up the inlet. This is a broad, hurrying stream of 
purest cold water flowing through a level valley a mile or 
more in width. A large portion of this flat is overgrown 
with willows, but along the inlet itself, and occasionally ex 
tending for some distance out over the flat, there is a thick 
growth of large spruces and cottonwoods, and beneath these 
a tangle of willows and alders, which is almost impenetrable. 
It looks like a great place for white-tail deer, and as if there 
should be some moose here. Forcing our way through the 
niohnnt we arenes the: ig Sek Ria NE . a might, not right; but the majority of the inhabitants of the: 
water, and looking down upon what seemed the perfection pond are immigrants—black bass. 
of a trout stream, I set up my rod. The sun was now low To the writer it seems the sheerest, most senseless folly to 
and it was just the hour one would choose for fishing such | stock a trout pond—or a pond that can be made into a trout 
a stream, but although we patiently whipped its waters for Fa A acy Tey sha suumante eon es =—~ 
perhaps a quarter of a mile we accomplished nothing. Down | most small ponds are. A pond may be stocked with black 
in the clear depths we could see the great fish lying on the | bass and guarded for a few years until the fish have taken 
bottom, but, cast as deftly as we might, they paid no heed 


root, and then in a few years more all the larger bass are 
to our flies. I changed the cast several times, hoping in this caught, and thereafter the pond yields only small bass that 
way to tempt them, but without success. And yet it did 


an a should be ashamed to put into his creel. This 

, sort of stocking is going on all over the country to-day, and 

not seem that the trout were satiated, for a vagrant young | in some instances by men who, from their positions, should 
whitefish which was meandering down the stream, caused 

great excitement among the big trout, who made most 


know better; but this subject deserves a letter by itself. 

Besides black bass, the pond contains yellow perch, some 
vigorous attempts to capture him—attempts which were 
unsuccessful I was glad to see. We caught but a little 


of which are said to grow to three pounds and more each; 
but the pike (Z. luctus), the affliction of so many ponds in 

fellow weighing a quarter of a pound, and as we compared 

him with others eight or ten times as large, which lazily 


TO THE WALLED-IN LAKES. 


Il.—‘‘INSIDE BIG WATERS.” 

BEFORE day broke the next morning I was awakened 

by the rasping noise made by something scraping along 
the canvas of the tent. The familiar sound told its own 
story, and I was not surprised, when I arose and looked out 
of the tent door, to see the ground covered with snow. It 
was not cold, and the rapidly falling flakes were damp and 
melted as they touched the clothing. Yellowfish had already 
started out in search of the horses, which would be easily 
tracked in the snow, and before breakfast was ready he had 
driven them up to the wagon, where they were tied, so that 
we might start as soon as the snow ceased falling. 

About 8 o’clock it stopped snowing, and, quickly breaking 
camp, we moved out, Yellowfish and I in the lead and 
Appekunny driving the team behind us. Just as we started 
we saw a horseman, followed by a loose horse, going back 
over the ridge down which we had come the day before. 
At first we supposed it to be an Indian, but a little later we 
came upon the horse tracks leading down into the basin of 
the St. Mary’s Lakes, and as no Indians were known to be 
there, it was thought possible that some gold diggings had 
been found in the basin and that this might be one of the 
prospectors with a pack animal going into the settlements 
for provisions. 

A drive of acouple of hours brought us to the top of the 
ridge, from which we could look down into the valley of 
the St. Mary’s Lakes. 

The scene was curiously beautiful. The sky had not yet 
cleared, and a heavy fog hung about us, so that we could 
see but a short distance on either side. Down below in the 
lake valley there was little mist, so that the lower end of the 
upper, and the whole of the lower lake were visible. The 
shores and the rounded hills, which formed the immediate 
surroundings of the latter were seen, the ridges covered with 
bright green quaking aspens with here and there a little 
open park where the ripened mountain grass showed yellow 
amid the green. Dimly through changing mist clouds we 
could see now and then a long way up the Upper Lake, and 
recognized, or thought we did, the stern black faces of tre- 
mendous escarpments which rose from the water’s very edge. 
Now and then a soft veil of mist would drop down from the 
overhanging clouds and float from the upper end of the lake 
to the lower, now concealing and then revealing the beauties 
of the scene. That the valley of the lower lake was much 
wider than that of the upper one we could see, but could 
form no idea as to the height or character of the mountains 
by which they were surrounded. All this was hidden by 
the fog, so that whatever of the mountains was above 1,500 
or 2,000 feet higher than the level of the water was left to 
the imagination. The lower lake is seven or eight miles long 
and lies here nestled among the steep quaking aspen ridges. 
From its northern end the St. Mary’s River flows out to join 
Belly River, and so the Saskatchewan, while the tremendous 
volume of water supplied by the upper lake empties in from 
the south. The deep blue of the waters point to a great 
depth for the lake, and in most places there is little evidence 
of any shoal water along the shores. On the upper lake the 
vertical cut walls and the steep talus slopes, together with 
the occasional gleam of permanent snow far down the 
mountain sides, hint at a glacial origin for the lakes. 

When the wagon came up there was some question as to 
whether it would be wise to make the descent into the basin 
at this point. Certainly the slope was tremendously steep, 
and the snow on the ground made things so slippery that it 
might be very difficult to control the wagon if it should 
once get started. On the other hand, there was no load 
worth speaking of in the wagon, and by rough-locking the 
wheels and holding back with. ropes, it seemed as if we 
ought to be able to get down. By means of a couple of 
log-chains we prepared the wagon as well as possible for the 
somewhat perilousdescent. The mere upsetting and scatter- 
ing of our goods and chattels over the hillside would have 
been no great misfortune, but if the wagon once got away 
from us on this very precipitous slope, it seemed likely that 
it would not stop before the bottom of the hill was reached, 
and in this case we should not only have the wagon to mend, 
but very likely also a dead horse to leave behind; so with 
one map managing the reins and brake, and two behind try- 
ing to keep the hind end of the wagon from sliding down 

























































PODUNK POND. 


So K may not be considered euphonious, either as a 
whole or in sections, but it is distinctively a name that 
when pronounced is apt to give rise toa number of queries. 
In fact, I think I never knew the name to be hauled in by 
the heels before an audience of strangers and received in 
utter silence; wild laughter awaited it, if not a rigid cross- 
examination as to its parentage and baptism. It is, so to 
speak, a neighbor, and my own curiosity as to its origin was 
aroused so long ago that my hair has grown gray since I 
began my excavations into its pedigree, and my labor has 
resulted only in finding that its origin was mislaid long years 
ago. My friend, Dr. A. W. Holden, the historian of the 
town of Queensbury, who has genealogies dating from the 
Paleozoic age at his finger’s ends, tells ine it is, probably, an 
Indian name, but cannot tell which particular Indian bore 
this oo I think the name should be spelled Podonk, 
for I have heard it pronounced as though the speaker 
were trying to imitate an old gander leading a flight of wild 
geese. The map makers have committed a burglary and 
filched from Podunk Pond its birthright, therefore on the 
map it will be found as ‘‘Ore Bed Pond;” but when Podunk 
becomes a fact in the mind of the hearer instead of a jarrin 
sound, the most natural question that arises is, where is it 
or, if it is mentioned that Podunk Pond contains fish, this 
will be varied by—how do you get there? 

The pond is in the town of Fort Ann, in Washington 
county, N. Y., and to get there from this place one can take 
his choice of going to Johnnycake Corners, then to the 
“‘striped house,” then to the ‘‘pea-green hotel,” and then 
through Beartown; or, go to Tripoli and thence to the ‘‘pea- 

een hotel,” and instead of turning to the east, through 

artown, continue north through Frog Hollow and Hog- 
town. Vivid imagination? Nota bit of it! Imagination is 
my weak point, and I deal only in plain-featured facts. In 
the above directions I simply quote from the local gazetteer 
or cross roads directory. Having located the pond and given 
plain directions for getting to it, it may be in order to state 
what is to be found therein by an angler who embarks upon 
a sort of Pilgrim’s Progress to reach it. 

It was once the home of the speckled trout (the activity, 
enterprise and progress of the nineteenth century make it 
necessary, in speaking of the home of the speckled trout, to 
use the past tense so frequently that it oo rather stereotyped) 
and this day a few forlorn, frightened survivors haunt it, 
looking upon the foreigners that have usurped their home 
and rights as interlopers that occupy their ancestral halls by 


this State, is absent. In writing of the size of yellow perch 
in this pond, I am careful not to assume any personal 
responsibility. Very large perch are a sensitive, shrinking 
fish, if one attempts to become familiar with them. From 


the hill, we started very carefully and slowly. 

We had not gone very far before we wished ourselves back 
on the top of the hill. The slope was a hard grass-covered 
gravel and over this were two or three inches of snow and 
ice, and the rough-locks, instead of catching, slid along over 
the ground like the runners of a sleigh. Do the best we 
could, Yellowfish and I were hardly able to keep the wagon 
from swinging around and starting down the hill backward. 
Little by little, however, we worked our way down and as 
soon as possible edged the wagon intoa grove of aspens where 
it was impossible for it to get away. Then by cutting a path 
with the axe we managed to safely reach the foot of the steep 
hill. From here on our road was an easy one, leading across 
the ridges that ran down at right angles to the shore of the 
lake and we gradually worked down the slopes until we 
came to a curving bay near the head of the lake where we 
made camp. It was a pleasant spot, open and level. On 
the one side were the hills which bounded the basin on the 
east and on the other the Jake. The camp ground was per- 
haps fifty yards in width and on it the grass grew knee deep. 
On the right a ridge came down to the lake shore, on the 
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breasted the current at our feet, he seemed fairly con- 
temptible. 

The capture even of this little fish did some good, how- 
ever. When Yellowfish first saw my rod set up he asked 
what it was for, and when told merely remarked, ‘‘No good; 
it will break.” When the fish was fast, however, and darted 
down stream, causing the rod to bend, and then gradually 
yielded to the strain, and came back and finally up to the 
bank, the Indian displayed a good deal of excitement, and 
finally after looking closely at the rod, he tapped it with his 
finger and said, ‘‘Hhya skoon-a-tops” (strong). There were 
plenty of good trout in the water, but our best endeavors 
failed to induce any others to come out on to the beach. A 
few good-sized whitefish were seen lazily swimming about. 

As we could make nothing out of the trout we returned 
to our boat, and coasting along the shore crossed the mouth 
of the inlet, passing the sand shoals on which the geese roost 
in November, where we saw the tracks of a small bear, and 
a little later disturbing great flocks of teal and widgeons, 
which noisily rose at our approach, and then, after making 
a wide circle around the boat, settled on the water is our 


made to order for the 


my youth up I have been seeking to find a five or even a 
four-pound yellow —_ quietly resting in the scoop of a 
Fairbanks scales. I know they exist or have existed off the 
scales, because I have frequently heard of them; but I have 
traveled miles and fished days, if not weeks, to meet such a 
fish, and thus far in life’s journey I have no greater personal 
acquaintance with one of them than with the ‘‘philosopher’s 
stone.” Last summer I a surely I was to be rewarded, 
for a friend told me of a four-pound pa caught from 
Podunk Pond, and gave all the particulars of the capture 
down to the direction of the wind and the identical spot 
where the fish was weighed. Half way to the pond I dis- 
covered that the perch had shrunk two whole pounds, and 
as they all act in the same manner upon a near approach, I 
have put these big perch down as very retiring. 

It was early in October that my friend Mr. Cleveland, the 
treasurer of the Texas Club, proposed to the writer, the sec- 
retary, that we make a journey to Podunk Pond on official 
business. October in this latitude is one of the most delight- 
ful months of the twelve, and last October was especially 
charming. We had really had all the fishing — = 
summer that a reasonable angler could ask for, and perhaps 
a surfeit of fish, consequently our trip was to be one of dis- 
covery rather than for meat. 

The day of our start could pot have been more perfect if 


occasion, and we decided te ge hy the 
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ay of Tripoli and return past the ‘‘striped house,” for the 
Yrive was to be no small part of the pleasure, and we wished 
to make it as varied as possible. 

There is no finer scenery about here than is to be found 
on the drive to Podunk Pond; for four or five miles the road 
is on a ridge that overlooks the richest farming lands in the 
county, at this time covered with the fruits of an abundant 
harvest; on the left are the mountains of Luzerne, in front 
French Mountain and the mountains bordering the shores 
of Lake George, and at our right the Green Mountains of 
Vermont. The near-by hills are in a blaze of glory that the 
October haze cannot dim, and the more distant mountains 
are decked as fora bridal with the thrifty valleys. The 
endless shades of scarlet and crimson, and gold and amber, 
and the rich browns of the autumn foliage of the deciduous 
trees are indiscriminately mixed with the evergreen foliage 
of the hemlock, spruce, cedar and balsam; while the trunks 
of the white birches stand here and there in the sunlight like 
pillars of silver, making all together such a mass of gorgeous 
color that it seems futile for a simple fisherman to attempt 
to describe it. 

My friend silently drinks in the beauty of the scene that 
is spread out before us until he is filled with the glory of it, 
then rising in the carriage, for he is gallantry personified, 
here removes his hat, and making a courtly bow to the north, 
south, east and west, says: ‘‘Madame Nature, in your proud- 
est apparel, I salute you.” Feeling that [am also compelled 
to pay homage to the dame’s attire, I rise, bow and remark : 
‘‘Madame, permit me, although personal comparisons are 
particularly odious to the fair sex, I must say that the Queen 
of Sheba with her entire wardrobe would be as an ill-fitting 
patch upon your loveliness. You, my dear madame, are 
‘high,’ the queen is ‘low,’ Cleveland is jack and I am ‘game’.” 
I was pulled back with violence into my seat or 1 would 
have said more. 

We climb sandhills, loiter to gather chestnuts, and rattle 
over stony roads until we come to a brook and pause for a 
few moments while I tell my friend of the trout I have taken 
from it. From the brook we go up, up, up to the backbone 
of a ridge that gives a fine view of the country we have left 
behind and we go on through a remnant of the ‘forest prim- 
eval” that is perched on this lofty neck of land; this, too, 
we leave behind, when suddenly we get a glimpse of the 
beyond. This is the fertile county of Washington that 
stretches away to the blue hills of Vermont. We are high up 
on a narrow ridge and on one side looking hack we see 
the flat, rich lands of one county und on the other the 
rugged hills and rocky valleys of another. It is a 
grand sight, and Mr. C. is so imbued with it that he even 
forgets to sound the praises of his beloved Lone Star State. 
Still we drive on, and just as we think the road is about to 
terminate in a squirrel track up a tree, we come to a mill in 
the woods and there find the gentleman who is to be our 
host, Mr. W. P. Ostrander. It is a mile further to the pond, 
and when we have been warmly welcomed Mr. O. tells us 
that we can on and fish as long as we choose, and are 
then to drive still another mile beyond to his house, where 
we are to sup and pass the night. While we are speculating 
as to whether the road will hold out for two miles more in 
this semi-wilderness, we discover that we forgot to get from 
Mr. Ostrander a written order for the boat and a young man 
in his employ to row it; so we halt, and, as I am the most 
unintelligible writer, I formulate an order, and do it with 
confidence, because we had been told that the young man 
could not read. We shortly reach the pond, and the young 
man was so taken with our appearance that he straightway 
went for the boat and we were not obliged to utter the 
forged order. 

As I was bendizg over my tackle box on the grass I was 
conscious of a strange presence, and looking upward out of 
the corner of my off eye I beheld a dog. If the tackle box 
had been large enough [ would have rolled inside of it and 
shut the cover and locked it, for that dog had an evil eye 
and looked hungry. I thought it the largest dog I ever saw, 
and besides he was disgustingiy familiar. In my younger 
days I have seen some large dogs by the light of the de- 
ceptive moon, and moonlight under certain circumstances 
adds several cubits to the stature of a dog. I speak of a 
dog’s front elevation. for a rear view is not so alarming. I 
distinctly remember one such case. With some boy friends 
I was plugging some melons one beautiful moonlight night 
in a garden belonging to my father in the outskirts of the 
town; we went into the garden the back way, over the 
fence, so that we would not disturb the gardner, who lived 
on the place. Louis, the gardner, had a little dog that in 
the day time was about seven by nine, and it was well known 
that he was a light sleeper, and I told the boys that I would 
attend to the dog, for he knew me well and was in deadly 
fear of me. We had not plugged more than twenty-five | better go to bed.” And we went. 
melons, trying to find one ripe one, before the dog appeared. ‘The sun was up and at work the next morning before we 
As he seemed a little hoarse [ looked up from my occupation | had finished the breakfast that was especially prepared for 
and instantly decided that Louis had been trading dogs, for | us by Mrs. Van Wormer, the housekeeper. Mrs. Van Wor- 
the beggar that was coming was over thirty-two inches at | mer told us that our host had driven away on business be- 
the shoulders, and I was the first boy over the fence. The | fore sleep had left our eyelids and left word that we were 
next morning I found it was the familiar little dog that had | to feel perfectly at home during his absence. 
hastened my departure, and later when I spoke to my father} It was another perfect morning as we drove down the 
about the mysterious transformation he said it was my con- |} mountain to the pond and caused us to feel that the bass 
science that made the dog look so large, but I contended | would bite with pleasure, simply to be hauled out to behold 
that it was the uncertain moonlight. a perfect autumn day. I had extemporized a sounding lead, 

Well, this dog that looked over my shoulder into my | and after considerable feeling, found some broken rocks 
tackle box did not require moonlight to increase his size, for | nearly surrounded by grass in thirty-five feet of water. For 
in broad day he was too big. At a bench show he would be | bait we had dobsons, crayfish, minnows and crickets, and 
entered in the class for ‘‘speed and action—fourteen hands or | these, one after another, we lowered among the rocks and 
over.” As I was looking for a tree that could be climbed | pulled up, one after another, six black bass of small size. 
easily, the owner of the dog appeared in the person of a boy We moved to the grass and tried for perch, but not another 
about sixteen and about half as big as the dog, who tried to | fish did we get that day. Six fish—and those all of one kind 
assure me that the vicious look in the dog’s eye was really a | —appeared to constitute the limit of a day’s fishing in Po- 
benevolent expression; so we chartered the boy and dog to | dunk. 
search for crayfish—at a distance. We sent the young man upto the house for our noon lunch 

It was but a short walk from where we left the carriage to | and continued our fishing. When the lunch boat returned 
the pond, and a tidy bit of water we found it. The wooded | both boats made for a point that was evidently put there for 
hills encircle it, forming an amphitheatre from which the | picnic purposes, and opened the two large hampers that Mrs. 
bests and the birds can look down upon the area of water | Van W. had sent us in response to a request for ‘‘some bread 
and witness the struggle to the death between the patient | and slices of the cold ham you gave us for supper.” Those 
fisherman and the toothsome fish. Just beyond and con | hampers yielded a hot roast chicken, with gravy, mashed 
nected with Podunk Pond bya small stream is another beau- | potatoes, Hubbard squash, tea—all hot, cream, sugar, bread, 
tiful sheet of water called Lake Pond. This also contains | butter, pickles, apple pie, cake, cheese, carving knife and 
black bass and perch, and as it can be reached only by a| fork, teacups and saucers, knives, forks, spoons, tablecloth 
footpath and boasts not of boat or other water vehicle, we | and napkins. My friend is a particular man, and as he 
were told that its fish lived to a greater age than in Podunk. | looked over the spread remarked, *‘The only thing lacking is 

Having admired the aoe and its surroundings, we turned | the ham we asked for.” We toasted our host and we toasted 
our attention to its inhabitants, and found, first, that our | bis housekeeper and gave thanks for the ‘‘cold bite” spread 
oarsman did not know anything about the fishing grounds | out before us, and a little later, when we had filled two large 
and, second, that a diligent search among the contents of ee with Vanity Fair tobacco and were contentedly puf. 
my tackle box revealed not a single sign of a sounding | fing at them as we reclined on a bed of autumn leaves, the 
line. My dear friend and most charming companion is the | two boys had only empty dishes to put back into the ham- 


” 


lead, ‘and don’t you forget it. 


visit. 


were both members in good standing of the Ow] Club, and 


and lead, or an individual member may 
there is no record that the cribbage board was ever left 
behind, and it was a late (or, perhaps, more properly speak- 
ing, early) hour that night when the last game was pegged 
and the poor cards of the loser duly abused. 

We did not know the location of affairs outside the house, 


ried a kerosene lamp in my hand which I held high above 


with the metal bars of the lamp an immense triangle sus- 
pended from the porch roof, and used to call the men from 
the mines. The sound struck a hill in front of the house 
and caromed to the left, and went around behind the barn, 
where it must have hit something that sent it off to the 
right. The air was full of it, and Cleveland whispered 


the lamp, and off it went again. The triangle seemed to be 
a repeater loaded for all distances, and the second sound 
chased the first around the house, while I sat down and 
laughed, and Cleveland talked so fast that I thought he was 
counting the reverberations, but 1 managed to separate from 
the torrent of words these fragments: “Stop her * * 

just like you * * on purpose * * see how much of a 
hallabaloo * * couldkickup * * timeof night * * 
success * * will think * * cowboys raising * * 


President of a cotton exchange in a Southern city, and [! pers. 


imagine that while at home and clothed in the dignity of his 
office he has occasionally to make a ‘‘middling” speech con- 
cerning “‘spots” or ‘‘future delivery” cotton; and to keep his 
vocal organs in condition during his summer vacation, he is 
in the habit of working off remnants of old orations or pre- 
piring new ones that later will be impromptu. This was 
his opportunity; for one hour he discoursed about sounding | peace. 
lines and plumb leads, and | had either to swim ashore or 
listen, until it occurred to me to ask him where /zs sounding 
line. was; then followed a silence that you could almost feel. 
Leaving the plumb line at home proved for me a fortunate 
misfortune, a paradox that is explained when I say that a 
month later I secured a sole leather tackle trunk from a New 
York trunk maker (by direction of Mr. Cleveland); the 
name plate bore a date that is identical with the anniversary 
of my wedding day and the day I forgot the sounding line, 
and inside the trunk the largest compartment gave notice in 
huge letters that it was the receptacle ‘for a plumb line and 


To forget asounding line and lead when trying new 
waters, particularly late in the season, is a stupidity that 
brings its own punishment. The only substitute in this case 
was the anchor rope and anchor, and to find a certain bot- 
tom with an anchor is an operation that condenses more 
solid exercise than all the lifting and rowing machines in- 
vented; but I found the place we were looking for before 
my hands were entirely shorn of cuticle. Practice teaches 
one so well that it is not a difficult matter to locate certain 
kinds of bottom in comparative shoal water where the shore 
formation is also a guide, but fishing for rocks with a fifty- 
pound anchor stone in forty feet of water is another and 
quite a different kind of prospecting. When the anchor 
was finally down we waited long for our reward in the furm 
of a bite, and when it came it was from a perch, and not a 
monster either. We fished faithfully until nearly dark and 
then counted the spoils and found a total of six perch. This 
did not depopulate the pond, but we were satisfied, and 
would have been without asingle fish, Engaging the young 
man and the boy, minus his dog, for the next day, we 
started in the waning twilight for the house of our host, and 
it was quite dark when we drove to the door after climbing 
up a hill for a mile. There was an Adirondack flavor about 
the place, but we met with what Mr. Cleveland afterward 
referred to as ‘‘thorough Southern hospitality.” Mr. Ostran- 
der is the owner of an extensive ore bed of magnetic iron 
ore, but the mine was not in operation at the time of our 


During the evening we propounded a number of geo- 
graphical questions to our host, and learned that we were 
but an hour’s walk through the woods from the shore of 
Lake George; that one mile away was another pond named 
Sly, that contained black bass, and four miles distant was a 
pond that our host considered the peer of any sheet of water 
in the State. It is named Crossett, but more frequently 
called Cross Pond, and the scenery about it is described as 
something that must be seen to be fully appreciated. As 
the evening wore on my partner and I announced that we 







we hoped that no one would remain up past the usual hour 
for retiring. The Texas Club may — a sounding line 
orget his reel, but 


and before retiring sallied out to take an observation. I car- 


my head as I peered into the darkness from the porch. We 
were talking in whispers that we might not disturb the in- 
mates of the house, when suddenly as [ advanced I exploded 
something. Whatadin! I had walked into and struck 


hoarsely, ‘‘Can’t you snub it?” L put out my hand, forgetting 


As I look from my window this chill December day and 
see the leafless branches of the trees, through which flakes 
of snow are fast falling, my thoughts back to the shores 
of Podunk Pond, and [ prefer that this letter should leave 
me there with my friend, smoking our after-dinner pipes, 
from which the smoke slowly rises, indicating that all is 
A. N, Cammy. 











































GueNs Fats, N. Y. 


CLIMATE OF THE WEST. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I observe that my statements of fact, and arguments sup- 
porting the conclusion that the climate of the West is being 
favorably modified by human agency, is vigorously combated 
by Mr. W. N. Byers, of Denver, Col., who not merely 
differs from me in his conclusions, as he has a perfect right 
to, but assails me with scant courtesy for propagating views 
which, although accepted by the ‘‘farmers and cow-punch- 
ers” of the region as matters of personal experience, are 
nevertheless in your correspondent’s opinion so demonstrably 
erroneous that they should not be propagated by ‘“‘able 
newspaper correspondents,” to whom facts and figures are 
accessible. 

Mr. Byers challenges me ‘‘with no uncertain sound” to 
support my conclusions, ‘‘to show one instance from human 
history,” in which the climate has changed from arid to 
humid, from dry to wet, ‘‘and prove it by figures. ” 

This attitude is more ingenious than ingenuous. Mr. By- 
ers, it may safely be assumed, knows as well as I[ that the 
ancients recorded no meteorological observations sufficiently 
systematized to be of any value, or that if they did no such 
records have been handed down to us. He knows as well 
as I that even in this country meteorological observations 
are only of recent date; that except in a few isolated cases 
they have followed settlement, and consequently afford nd 
data for a comparison of ante-settlement with post-settle- 
ment climatic conditions. If settlement in the West, as I 
confidently believe, is modifying climate from arid to less 
arid conditions, the tigures necessary to substantiate this 
assertion, in so far as it depends on increased rainfall, should 
embrace not only the returns of rainfall for the period since 
settlement, but a wide range of observations extending back- 
ward at least three or four decades before settlement. From 
such an array of figures it would be possible to deduce 
sound conclusions—the considerable fluctuation of annual 
rainfall would probably admit of the returns being tabu- 
lated in periods of seven or ten years, indicating tolerably 
uniform returns for the several divisional periods, and the 
question of increase or decrease of rainfall would be tested 
by a comparison of two or three recent septennial or decen- 
nial averages, with the averages of the earlier periods. If 
there are any such figures lying around in these ‘ diggins” | 
appeal confidently to them, but I certainly do not know 
where to look for them. 

But I must do my critic the justice to admit that if he has 
with seeming disingeneousness tried to corner me by an 
appeal to figures, he has not shrunk from affording me an 
opportunity of assailing him with the same tactics. ‘Arid 
regions (says: Mr. Byers) are all growing dryer—none of them 
grow wetter.” Let us confine the argument to the region 
under discussion. Mr. Byers contends that it is growin 
dryer. I challenge him to produce figures in support of his bold 
contention. The position certainly derives no support from the 
array of figures cited by Mr. Byers. As above argued, a few 
figures extending over ten or twelve years afford no conclusive 
evidence, but as Mr. Byers has produced them, and presum- 
ably as evidences in support of his position, the only course © 
open to me and your readers is to analyze them for what 
they are worth. Some of them extend over four or five 
years only, a period too short to render them of any value, 
but the returns extending eight years and over afford, if not 
conclusive, at least interesting subsidiary evidence. 

To the point. Mr. Byers’s table gives four stations for 
which the observations are recorded over twelve years. The 
aggregate rainfall of these for the first six years is 702.83; of 
the last six years 728.15. There are two stations in which 
observations extend over ten years, and one of eleven years; 
eliminating the first year of the latter I find the aggregate 
rainfall of the first five years is 432.30; of the second period 
464.38. There are three stations for which observatians ex- 
tend over nine years; by eliminating the first odd year i find 
the aggregate of the first four years’ rainfall is 244.11; of the 
second period 254.78. Lastly the table contains one station 
(Fort Benton) in which, although the returns are for seven 
years only, there is an interval of five years in the middle 
period. Here, too, the figures show 34.72 for the first three 
years and 40.00 for the second corresponding period. Ag- 

regating the total earlier half periods we have 1379.24 and 

or the latter half 1446.71. ¥ 

Mr. Byers appeals to figures. I accept his own compila- 
tion as the only available data at hand. They certainly do 
not support his position. As far as they are of any value, 
their evidence is in my favor. 

But Mr. Byers does not confine himself to the rainfall. 
To my assertion that ‘‘the annual precipitation is far greater 
now in regions recently occupied, than it was when the 
settlers first came into the country,” and ‘‘theclimate of the 
western country is constantly being modified by human 
agency,” he replies, ‘‘I have no hesitation in saying that the 
assertions quoted above are not true.” He rails at the local 
settlers for drawing similar conclusions from their own ex- 
perience, offers no evidence in support of his assertion, but 
contents himself with offering such explanations of the 
causes which mislead the locah residents to false conclusions, 
as involves the complete surrender of his position on this 
point. ‘‘Again,” he says, ‘‘during these years he has planted 
trees about his house and barn, and along the roads and 
ditches—meadows have been established and blue grass 
covers the door yard. In time he observes that there is dew 
on the grass, etc.” 

Dew appears where there was none before, not as an ex- 
ceptional phenomenon, but as a daily occurrence. Does 
Mr. Byers require to be told that where there is dew at night 
the air is surcharged with moisture during the day, and that 
the transition from a clear, dry atmosphere to one of nightly 
dews is ample evidence of my contention that a change of 
climate has.followed settlement? Mr. Byers himself attributes 
this to human agency. He accepts the facts that the atmos- 
phere is charged with more moisture, he admits that the 
same amount of water will irrigate a larger area than it 
would at first settlement; but he denies that this constitutes 
a change of climate. He accepts the fact that there is a 
heavier dewfall, but he denies that there is ter precipita- 
tion. It appears to me that we are in perfect accord as to 
the facts; that Mr. Byers’s objections apply only to the terms 
= me to give expression to them. 

either Mr. Byers nor any man of ordinary intelligence 
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will dispute the statement that the lakes and the rivers 
of this continent are maintained by evaporation from the 
ocean. As little will they be disposed to dispute the state- 
ment that there is evaporation from the surface of these 
inland waters, resulting in a subsidiary supply of rainfall, in 
Michigan, Illinois a other States adjacent to the lakes; 
that, in fact, if water due to rainfali from its primary 
source in the ocean is by any means arrested in its return to 
the ocean, it may be evaporated and reprecipitated locally 
with considerable modification of climate. These are views 
which I first saw put forward in the columns of the ForEsT 
AND STREAM, supported by arguments which appear to me 
unanswerable. The settlement of the West has not resulted 
in creating a larger lake area, but it has resulted in render 
ing the soil of a vast area more retentive of moisture; 1t has 
resulted in arresting water on its returp to the ocean, and 
distributing it by irrigation channels over a vast surface 
from which it is being uninterruptedly although slowly 
evaporated, and locally reprecipitated as rain or dew. Mr. 
Byers demands figures as the one essential of proof. It is 
difficult to give the precise figures. The amount of water 
withdrawn from the streams for irrigation purposes, sup- 
plemented by the volume of rainfall arrested in its return 
to the river, are the data necessary to determine the addi- 
tional rainfall due to human agency. This is all evapora- 
ted from the surface to return either as rain or dew, and 
ali the evidences support the view that the greater portion 
of it falls within the desert area. 

Mr. Byers devotes his attention to the amount of rainfall 
in a given year or'month, and instances a particular August 
which was supposed to have been an unusually wet month, 
but in which, asa matter of fact, less rain fell than usual, 
and regards this as an evidence of the fallibility of popular 
opinions on such matters. It would not be difficult to show, 
1 think, that while technically wrong, this popular opinion 
was really right. Those who have lived long in the West will 
remember that years ago the rain which felt usually came in 
deluging storms, swelling the smaller creeks and often mak- 
ing raging torrents of dry ravines. Such sudden and furious 
storms used to, and may still be, characteristic of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado and parts of Wyoming. If we suppose 
two inches of rain to be the average fall for a month in the 
region referred to, it is evident that if it all falls in two 
furious storms upon the parched, baked ground, most of the 
water will flow off into the water courses, and a very small 
proportion will sink into the soil to assist the growth of the 
farmer’s crops. On the other band, if this two inches of 
rain falls in, say thirty-two, gentle showers of one-sixteenth 
of an inch each, it will all of it be received by the ground, 
and so will all benefit the crops. In this way an inch and a 
half of rain might, if distributed advantageously, do much 
more good than twice the amount if it fell all at once or in 

two or three severe storms. 

Thus the people who believed the particular month which 
Mr. Byers cites to have been unusually wet were right, in 
one sense, although the actual amount of rainfall was less 
than the average for that month. One fact, worth any array 
of figures, is that land formerly dependent on irrigation*for 
a crop. will now produce good crops by dry cultivation. 
This tact furnishes the necessary evidence of transition from 
arid to less arid—the figures furnished by Mr. Byers indicate 
a general increase of rainfall over the whole area within the 
last ten or twelve years; universal testimony supports the 
claim of increased dewfall, and there is no reasonable ground 
to contend that if a wider range of figures were available, 
they would point to contrary conclusions. The figures 
should always agree with the facts. If they do not, so much 
the worse for the figures. A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


maguey in great variety. 


winter. In the spring he cuts his way out and flies away. 


for tobacco pouches. 


ter quarters. CPP. 


NoGALEs, Arizona. 





A NEW HUNTING GROUND. 


(y* the boundary line between Sonora and Chihuahua, in 
JF Mexico, cut east and west by the boundary line of the 
United States, on the parallel of 31° 82’ north latitude, the 
Sierra Madre (Mother Mountain) rises, the backbone of the 
continent, and runs through Mexico and Central America as 
the Cordilleras of the continent. 

The rivers which flow into the sea from this mountain 
divide are the Bavispe and the Moctezuma, which, rising 
near the boundary line, flow through the Yaqui River to the 
Gulf of California and the Pacific Ocean. The Sonora River 
rises on the boundary line and runs through the Arizpe dis- 
trict, watering the rich valleys of Sonora, passing the city 
of Hermosilla, the capital of Sonora. The San Pedro River 
rises in the western part of the district of Arizpe and flows 
northward through Arizona, fertilizing some of the richest 
valleys, and empties into the Gila River. The Moctezuma 
River rises near the boundary line and flows southward 
through the district of Arizpe ayd Moctezuma, emptying 
into the Yaqui River. The San Bernardino River rises in 
the Chiracahua Mountains, in Arizona, and flows south- 
wardty through through the district of Arizpe, in Sonora. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the streams and rivers 
which flow from this reservoir in the mountains to fertilize 
the plains; but enough has been given to show that this 
region is abundantly supplied with water; in fact nearly all 
mountains are reservoirs of water. Inthe region mentioned 
the altitude of the principal towns where measures have been 


ations. His softest footfall is hotter than the sting of a hornet, 
cheek of an infant. On his head he wears two long, flesh 


ing eyeballs (one above the other) on each side of the head, 






































































grasses are abundant for pasture, and animals can be fed the 
entire winter upop the natural flora. The scenery of the 
mountains is made enchenting by the purity of the atmosphere 

The game in the Sierra Madres has scarcely been disturbed 
by the Indians, and the region has not been visited in any 
force by Mexicans or foreigners. The fauna of the Sierra 
Madre consists, so far as known, of mountain lions, black 
bears, grizzly bears, and the cross between, called cinnamon 
bears, opossums, badgers, antelopes in immense herds, small 
white-tailed deer in the mountains and black-tailed deer in 
the valleys, wild turkeys, topknot quail, hawks, parrots, 
doves, cranes, herons, chapparal cocks, ducks, geese, snipe, 
plover, curlew. Along the streams are found beavers, tur- 
tles, catfish in abundance, bass, trout, suckers, perch, min- 
nows, etc. The natural productions of the forests and 
streams are ample for subsistence—pine nuts, acorns, mes- 
quite beans, black and white walnuts, persimmons, and the 


The mysterious tree, called by the Mexicans ‘‘yerba flecha” 
(arrowherb), which produces the ‘‘jumping bean” is found 
in the Sierra Madre. This shrub attains a height of twenty- 
five or thirty feet and has numerous upright limbs, the flower, 
bark, and even the wood of the tree exude an unpleasant 
odor, which the natives fear as much as the Japanese fear the 
odor of the upas tree. The shrub bears a nut about the size 
of a hazelnut, which opens at maturity and drops the pod 
which contains a worm encased in the shell, They fall in 
the autumn, about the middle of October. If you remove 
one of these beans from a cool place into the sunshine it will 
begin to hop and skip about as if electrified. If you have 
the curiosity to see what makes the bean jump, cut a hole in 
the shell and you will find an active little worm an eighth of 
an inch long, round back, flat belly, and Jegs resembling a 
wasp’s. If you lcave the aperture open and expose the 
worm to the air, he will mend the hole with a web of strong 
material spun from his legs and retains his hermitage for the 


In these mountains is found on arborescent tree called the 
madrona, which attains a height of forty to fifty feet and a 
girth of four or five feet, on which grows instead of a leaf a 
net called by the natives ‘‘arana,” in the shape of a sack, 
with capacity from a quart to three gallons, and of all con- 
ceivable shapes, woven of pure white silk attached to the 
limbs and twigs. This sack is filled with brown worms 
about an inch long which crawl in and out, feeding on the 
leaves of the tree. These worms mature into gadflies, and 
are unendurable to animals or men. The sacks or pouches 
are nearly as strong as buckskin, and are used by the natives 


The following note is by an intelligent observer who has 
passed most of the present year in the Sierra Madres, and I 
am persuaded that many of your readers would find the 
region an exceedingly interesting, salubrious and gamy win- 


“There are also other freaks of nature in this country 
that are worthy of mention. The wild turkey attains such 
a phenomenal size that he makes a track from five to seven 
and a half inches in length. The oriole builds a swinging 
nest from twenty inches to two feet in length. Wild honey 
bees deposit immense quantities of honey in reservoirs which 
they construct in the shady nooks of rocky walls along 
mountain gorges, and also in hollow trees on the highest 
mountains. The tarantula hawk (a kind of wasp), as in 
other countries, swoops down and plants his sting in a vel- 
vety cockade of the huge and hairy spider, thereby com- 
pletely paralyzing, but not killing him, and then lays his 
eggs in the still living, but helpless body of his adyersary, 
the warmth of which hatches the egg, and the juice of which 
furnish the sustenance to the infant hawks until they are 
able to fly away ona tarantula hunt of theirown. The 

oung of the alacran (a numerous and quite dangerous sting- 
ing scorpion, from two to four inches in length) fasten upon 
the joints of the spinal column of the mother as soon as they 
see the light and there they remain undisturbed, absorbing 
the very marrow from her bones, until her exhaustion causes 
her to relax her hold upon some usually high perch (as the 
ceiling of a room), and her fall is notification to them that 
they must turn out and ‘hunt for hash’ elsewhere. It is 
from this source that they get the first poison with which to 
fill the sack at the end of the tail (like a serpent’s fang) that 
rounds off their ‘business end.’ The centipede here attains 
a length of ten inches and a breadth of an inch and a quar- 
ter, and is cuirassed with a corrugated or jointed horny sub- 
stance like a turtle. He has but one head, but his legs are 
so arranged that he can run either forward or backward with 
equal facility and with the speed of the fastest saake—and if 
you cut him in two the head part will run for its den and the: 
other part will wheel about and follow with equal pace and 
certainty of ‘hitting the hole.’ Of all the animal kingdom the 
centipede is the best equipped for offensive and defensive oper- 


and beside himthe‘fretful porcupine’ would feel like the downy 
‘feelers,’ beneath these are two flashing, black, and protrud- 


each ball about the size of a mustard seed shot; just beneath 


taken averages about 2,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
giving a salubrious temperature and a delightful climate. 

At El Paso, Tex., the nearest point where observations 
have been recorded for any number of years, the mercury 
averages 85° at an elevation of 2,800 feet above the level of 
the sea. In winter the mean temperature is 48°. 

The Sierra Madres may be approached from the east by 
the Mexican Central Railway, leaving the rail at San José 
or the city of Chihuahua, from either of which places fron- 
tier outfits, guides, provisions and experienced hunters can 
be procured. In approaching the Sierra Madres from the 
western side the Santa Fé & Sonora Railway can be used 
from Nogales, on the boundary line of Mexico, to Guaymas, 
on the Gulf of California. 

The Sierra Madres have been less explored than any other 
equal space on the continent; but from Government surveys, 
explorations and prospecting parties some information can 
now be gathered. As we have seen, there is abundance of 
water and this indicates vegetation. The timber in the 
Sierra Madre iss grand, the pine trees reaching a height of 
one hundred feet and a diameter of five feet at the base. The 
piiion or short-leaved pine bears a very nutritious and deli- 
cately flavored nut, much used by the Indians for food. The 
juniper pine grows in abundance, yielding a resinous gum 
and berries used in flavoring liquors. Live oaks and scrub 
oaks abound on the foothills of the Sierra Madre, and along 
the streams there are ash, cottonwoods, aspens, walnuts, 
beeches, willows, cedars, madroiia (strawberry tree) man- 
zanita fir, anda great variety of indigenous growths. The 


these come two powerful horns, set in flexible sockets and 


shaped and pointed forward and inward like those of a 


young bull—and with these he can bite through half a dozen 
pie-plates; beneath again, come two powerful stings, shaped 


like the horns but not so large, and just beneath or rather 


between these is the prettiest, most cunning, and even kiss- 
able looking little mouth you ever saw on an animal—and 
in this strips of beefsteak will disappear like water poured 
into arat hole. He is always as hungry as a roll ys man, 
and, as the colored preacher said of the devil, ‘He is always 
goin’ about like a roarin’ lion seeking whom he might catch 
somebody.’ He kills roaches, rats, bats, children and grown 
ple. He is especially fond of children and bedbugs, and 

is always prowling about under your blankets at night in 
search of the latter. He may not tackle the sleeper but if he 
ts in full chase after a bedbug over your naked leg or 
y, you want to be careful not to interfere with the race, 

or the hottest grease would make a cooling application to 
the spot where the centipede was checked—for each one of 
his countless legs terminates in a long, curved, keenly 
pointec, jet black sting as hard as steel, and as he buries 
these into the quivering flesh the curve in this sting gives 
him a purchase whereby he brings into play two other huge 
blunt stings that project at different angles from the inner 
side of each leg above. Thus, according to his length, 
which determines the number of legs, he can instantly bury 
into your flesh from 140 to 400 stings—and this he can repeat 


-ten times a second, while on a keen run. Lockjaw follows 


in two to three hours, and death in as many more.” 


took the shrub into his mouth for 
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IN THE FORESTS OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
mr, 


FTER our visit from the moose, und after the excite- 
ment which it caused our little party was passed, we 
pitched our tent not far from the shores of the stream, in as 
level a spot as we could find in this wooded, wild and rocky 
country, fitted by nature either for the haunts of wild beasts 
or for the growth of timber alone. We were now in the 
center of New Brunswick, at a point equi-distant from the 
eastern line of the State of Maine and the waters of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Three of us the next morning descended 
the Dead Water in the canoe, with the baggage, seeing on 
our way down several beaver houses close to the bank of the 
stream, as well as noticing where they had been feeding a 
day or two before on the broad leaves of the water lily, 
which was abundant on the muddy shores of the dark and 
deep pools through which we i 

About a mile’s paddle brought us to a series of rapids, 
where the stream was full of granite boulders, among which 
it made a quick descent of about a quarter of a mile to the 
Little Southwest Lake of the Miramichi River. At the head 
of these rapids there was an old Abenaki Indian portage, of 
which we availed ourselves, part taking the canoe out of the 
water and carrying it down to the lake, while the rest shoul- 
dered the provisions, cooking utensils and bed clothes, and 
carried them down to an old hunting camp close to the shore 
of the lake, where the stream down which we had descended 
united its waters with it. This camp had not been occupied 
for a year and the birch bark covering was off the roof, so 
we sent the canoe down the lake, which is about four miles 
long, for a load of white birch bark to render our habitation 
comfortable. While the canoe was down the lake, the rest 
of the party set to work picking fir boughs with which to 
make our bed, while others cut and carried hardwood logs 
for our night’s fire. 

When the canoe returned with a number of sheets of bark 
we were all ready to make use of them, and in a few min- 
utes had a neat little log camp, well covered with a material 
impervious to any rainstorm. While the camp was being pre- 
pared the Indian boy could not resist the temptation of going 
a hundred yards or so from the place where the brook joined 
the lake and where there was a famous fishing place, where 
one could stand on the high granite boulders which are 
strewed about through the water, and cast his fly or bait 
without fear of his hook being caught in an overhanging 
tree. Under these great rocks the water is very deep, and 
here the largest trout love to hide themselves, indeed the sea 
trout from the Gulf of St. Lawrence ascend the Southwest 
Miramichi to its very head, and as the fisherman seldom 
finds his way into the deep recesses of these forests, one is 
always sure of trout at the proper season. The boy soon re- 
turned with a string of large fish, one weighing over two 
and three-quarter pounds. Of course at that season of the 
year (October) they were not fit to eat, but the woodsmen 
and the Indiati boy seemed to relish them, judging by the 
way in which they gathered around the frying pan with their 
tin plates so soon as the cook had done his duty. Indeed I 
never heard any of our lumbermen say that a trout was ever 
out of season. 

The next morning we sent the canoe down the lake with a 
party led by an experienced woodsman, whose duty it was 
to find a surveyor’s line eight miles distant from our little 
camp, in which the cook and myself were to await their re- 
turn. This camp was about three-quarters of a mile from 
the head of the lake, which was here very shoal and full of 
grass and reeds, among which we could see flocks of black 
ducks feeding. These birds took good care to keep either 
well out in the center of the lake or behind some of the 
islands, of which we counted fifteen, one of them a quarter 
of amile long. The shores of the lake were generally low 
and fringed with a border of sapling white pines, whose 
light green tops I could see from where I sat, waving beneath 
the chilly autumn wind. 

Ice had been making around the shores, and now and then 
there were slight snow squalls. Although the land at the 
head of the lake was low ne: r the shores, at the distance of 
a mile from them was a range of high hills extending north- 
wardly to Nictaux, these which formed the watershed be- 
tween the St. John River and the streams running into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence rose one after the other, not differing 
much in height. They were separated by high valleys, and 
their summits were covered with hard wood, the sides by 
spruce accompanied by some pines, indicated by the lighter 
color of their tops. This range of hills is called by the 
lumbermen the ‘‘Cow Mountains.” 

A smal! brook running from a little pond emptied itself 
into the head of the Little Southwest Lake, and here was the 
termination »>f the Indian portage from Long Luke, on the 
head of the Tobique, a branch of the St. John River, the dis- 
tance between the two lakes being some eight or nine miles; 
and here also we found a motley collection of catamarans 
and canoes very much the worse for wear. One of the log 
canoes, which hud been a very large one, had been cut in 
two and fitted with a square stern. There was also here a 
little canoe made of spruce bark, which would only carry 
one person. Its gunwales were made of two poles, to which 
it was fastened by thongs made of the inner bark of the 
white cedar, which the Abenakis use for many purposes in 
which strings are required, indeed, they often carry their 
packs by bands made of it placed around their foreheads or 
across their shoulders. The Indian portage, which we fol- 
lowed for a mile or two, had been neglected for some years 
and trees had fallen across it, making the traveling uncom- 
fortable. We found on one road the place where Col. Maun- 
sel had camped some years before on a canoe trip which he 
and Mrs. Maunsel had made through from the St. John River 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence by the way of the Tobique and 
Little Southwest Miramichi rivers, a journey which 
many men, not to say ladies, would have feared to make, as 
the Little Southwest Miramichi some miles below the lake 
is a very rapid and rough river. 

We saw on our route frequent signs of moose which are 
yet abundant among the valleys and on the sides of these 
solitary mountains. These signs were moose woods, small 
white maples or other trees whose bark had been peeled by 
these animals a winter or two previously. The former 
presence of the moose was also evinced by the tops of shrubs 
or twigs bitten off by them. 

One of the early Catholic missionaries to Acadia, who was 
there in 1677, Father Christian Le Clerc, relates how the 
Indians, whom he frequently accompanied, could tell on 
their hunting expeditions how loug it was since the moose 
had passed by merely biting the top of the twig which the 
moose had bitten off. The father had seen them as I have 
done doing this, but drew a wrong inference. The Indian 
purpose of splitting it 
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down with his teeth and then examining the color of the 
park, if this were perfectly fresh he judged that the moose 
had been there since Christmas, if, however, it were dry and 
discolored he ju dged that the bite bad been made early in 
the season, and that in all probability the animal need not 
be looked for, as he would have been traveling for a long 
time, while in t he former case he would in all probability be 
found somewhe re in the vicinity. EpwWaRD JACK. 


FrepErRicrTon, N. B. 


AN OUTING IN MICHIGAN. 


|= particular outing of which I write, was not the 
annual encampment of the I. C. F. Club, whieh oc- 
curred this year, Aug. 6 to 19, on Long Lake. But rather 

a brief outing by some members of the club during the 

encampment—an outing within an outing—which came 
about after this fashion. 

On Saturday morning after our arrival, a boat load (con- 
sisting of Mr. J. and wife, and niece, and the writer) took 
an early start for the old camp, a point at the head of the 
lake where the club bad cumped in ’84. The weather 
seemed (to a landsman) propitious, our tackle was in prime 
condition, the lunch as choice and bountiful as the general 
‘smoke ” could furnish, »1d 1Le vision of a lively day and a 
large catch put strerg'h inte the muscle and spirit into the 
heart, and greatly relicvea the toil and tedium of a long pull 
of three miles. 

We anchored in the bay not far from the old site, and be- 
gan fishing with very moderate success, only an occasional 
bass seemed disposed to take the tempting bait we offered, 
and allow himself to be inveigled into the landing net and 
thence into the boat. We had numerous reasons to offer 
for the indifference of the fish, but at Jast agrced to blame 
it on the strong wind that had commenced to blow soon 
after our leaving camp. But we comforted ourselves by 
hoping it would scon fall and leave the fish voraciously 
hungry. Alas for a fisherman’s hopes, instead of falling, 
the wind rose higher and higher, and with it the waves, 
until the ladies expressed a wish to be taken ashore. Leav- 
ing them to prepare the lunch, Mr. J. and I pushed out 
again to give the fish another trial. It was not long, how- 
ever, before disgust, cr fear, or perhaps both, constrained 
us to go ashore. ‘‘Itisan ill wind,” ete. While we were 
hewailing cur bad luck, ard discussing the supplies of the 
cook, another party of four (Mr. 8. and daugbter, Mr. G. 
ind sisters), concluding it was a grand day for a sail, had 
started out in the sailboat, and were having rare sport cut 
ting the waves before a driving wind. The sport, however, 
changed to another experience quite serious, for in trying to 
go back, they found the craft unmanageable. Our nautical 
friends then said they would tack her, but she did not seem 
to understand the term, and certainly would not obey the 
order. I wonder if the drunken and profane habits which 
the owner afterward developed, had anything to do with 
the boat’s caprice and obstinacy. Do boats ¢ver take after 
their owners? The trouble was certainly attributable to 
something else than the sailing abilities of the crew. 

They determined at last, if she would not run dead 
against the wind, if she would not tack, she must be run 
ashore, for she was shipping water, and the situation was 
really becoming perilous. By the heroic and _herculean 
efforts of the men, and the admirable courage of the ladies 
they finally conquered. With blanched faces, drenched 
clothing and woebegone appearance, they landed near the 
old camp. Their cry of distress brought our party to the 
scene. We helped to beach the boat which was half full of 
water, and then did what we could for the relief of the dis- 
tressed crew, generously offering the remainder of our Junch, 
and parting with what dry garments we could spare. 

The ladies had lost their appetite in the excitement of the 
sail, but the men were ravenous, and the meager supply we 
could offer only aggravated them. 

We were positive the wind would fall when the sun went 
down, and joked considerably about having to remain all 
night in the woods. Some one —— walking to camp 
and insisted on making the start. e were obliged to give 
that up as impracticable. So we concluded to make the 
most of our stay, and whiled away the afternoon watching 
the big waves coming in, singing snatches of songs, and in- 
dulging in pleasantries. Some were sleeping wherever they 
could find a log with a smooth surface, and others were 
broiling fish and eating it It was excellent, barring the 
lack of salt. 

At last the sun went down, but not the wind, and the 
conviction forced itself upon us, that our little joke was to 
be a reality—we must spend the night in the woods, supper- 
less and shelterless, We set to work to construct « brush 
tent to protect us from the strong wind. Our penknives 
were very serviceable, but scarcely sufficient for the emer- 
gency. However, in a sort of a way, we improvised a shel- 
ter, and were preparing to occupy it, when we were joined 
by another party of four, a gentleman and his wife and two 
children, from Alpena, who had come out for a day’s pleas- 
ure, and, like ourselves, could not return. They were wel- 
come arrivals to our exceedingly hungry party, as they had 
a remnant of their lunch, which they generously distributed. 

We had not prepared for a night out, and notwithstand- 
ing the big fire we had built, we were uncomfortably cold 
on that side of the body next to the wind. To add to our 
discomfiture, about 10 oclock it began to rain, and then 














































feeding places. 


pretty sight to see the mother and four or five little ones sit- 
ting up together in front of their hole. Their hearing is 
very quick; they are keen-sighted and very vigilant. I have 


dred yards distant from them, only to be disappointed by 


get another view before going into their burrows. In from 
twenty to thirty minutes they will come out, very cautiously, 
only just far enough to see if an enemy is near. By degrees 
they will wholly emerge, and at length sit up and take a 
wide survey before venturing far to feed. 


saying that they have seen those that would weigh twenty 
pounds. I have shot with my little .32-caliber rifle over 500 
of them in the last few ycars, and the largest one did not 
exceed thirteen pounds. About one in one hundred wood 
chucks are black. They seem some stronger and larger than 
those of the ordinary color, and, if possible, more vigilant. 
I have to secrete myself and wait for them to come out if I 
am to get a shot at them. Have killed some five or six black 
fellows. 


so that they are very good eating. A spring chuck kilied in 
September, or one only a year old, is by far the best eating. 
Old ones have a decidedly strong flavor. Some white men 
kill and salt down for winter’s use large numbers of them. 
An old judge told me he had a case before him where a man 
was charged with neglect of his family. When on the wit- 
ness stand he stoutly denied the charge, ‘‘saying he had in 
his cellar more than a half barrel of woodchuck meat, 
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boats and pulling for the camp. Our friends were glad to} The woodchuck can climb trees to the height of fifteen or 

see us. They supposed we would find shelter at some house, | twenty feet. They can swim rivers of some fifty yards in 

and had not lost any sleep on our account. The recital of | width, but seem greatly exhausted by the effort. 1 think 

our perils and privations awakened no little sympathy, and | they are not natural swimmers, but only swim from com- 

we were made the recipients of many kindnesses. ulsion to escape danger, either from floods or hot pursuit. 

Some dry clothes, a warm breakfast, and soon after, a | They run over fences with considerable speed. 

refreshing sleep, were ¢ffectual in restoring‘our gocd spirits. They are not free from disease. [I have killed one with 

We were apprehensive that the exposure might prove seri-| the upper incisors, or long front teeth, turned upward and 

ous to the ladies, who were ill-prepared for such an adven- | backward till they made a hole through the upper lip. The 

ture, but none of the party suffered even the slightest cold | teeth resembled the boar’s tusks and were more than one 

or indisposition. Since the occurrence we have no reason to | inch in length above the gums. On the shoulder of one I 

be sorry for it. It was a novel experience to all. But we | once found a large tumor, three inches in diameter. I have 

are all entirely satisfied with it. We vote unanimously— | found them blind in one eye, and also with very seriously 

no more such outings for us. Sei. ulcerated feet. It is not uncommon to find them minus a 

SEWIcKLEY, PA. leg, healed over very beautifully. The member had doubt- 

less been lost in a steel trap. 

“ They are far from being an easy animal to kill dead upon 

Glatu | History the spot. They are often within one bound of their holes, 

q ° and they will escape unless the head or heart be struck by 

the bullet. When one sits fronting you you have not more 

than two and one-half inches of fatal space in width. If 

ARCTOMYS MONAX. they sit sidewise, or are feeding, on the ground, they present 

not over two inches of fatal surface to the rifleman. They 

THE WOODCHUCK OR GROUNDHOG. must be shot in front of the diaphragm or they will surely 

HE scientific name of this animal is derived from the | cape. I have seen them run many yards after a ball had 

Greek arctos (a bear) and mus (a mouse); also, from | P@ssed entirely through the body. It requires very close 
monas (solitary) and az (tendency). Thus the entire name, 
literally rendered, means a mouse bear, with a tendency to 
solitude—to be alone; ‘‘to flock by himself.” The common 
name in this region of country is woodchuck. ‘‘Chuck” is 

the Persian name for hog. From the fact that this animal 

burrows in the ground it is called in some regions the 


and accurate shooting tosecure this kind of game. I get 
many half-days of outing and amusement hunting Aretomys 
groundhog. From its habit of living in the woods and 
aleng the borders of wooded ravines it is called the wood- 


monax when there is no other game to shoot. Besides, I 
get many thanks from my colored friends for their carcasses, 

chuck, or the woodhog. The negroes of Virginia call it a 

‘*moonax;” for some reason they have the scientific name in 


on which they feed with real pleasure. Cucck HUNTER. 
art. The range of this animal north is limited only by 


udson’s Bay. It is not found south of South Carolina. 
East and west, it ranges from the Atlantic coast to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

It is from 15 to 18 inches long, thick-set, rather clumsy, 
neck very short. In color it is grizzly gray on the back and 
eens red below. Legs very short, tail bushy and rather 

at. 

They are very numerous in valleys where there is alluvial 
soil and in regions where sandhills abound. In early spring 
and summer they come from their winter retreats in the 
woods and groves, sandhills and other slightly elevated 
grounds, above high-water mark, into grassy meadows to 
feed and raise their young. They prefer clover fields as 








A Heavy Dsrer.—Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 10.—On Dec. 1 
Gen. Wade Hampton killed on his plantation in Washing- 
ton county, Miss,, a buck which weighed when dressed two 
hundred and sixty-five pounds. Gen. 8. W. Ferguson, 
member of the Mississippi River Commission, who was in 
the hunt, attests to having seen it weighed. I believe this 
is the heaviest authenticated weight for the Cervus virginianus 
I ever heard of.—Coanoma. 





Game Bag and Gay. 


; en all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








THE ADIRONDACK DEER. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


As yet there appears no reply to questions propounded by 
‘‘Ampersand” in Forest AND STREAM of Oct. 19, relative 
to the operations of the deer hounding law in the eastern 
Adirondacks. 

While I would not assume to answer authoritatively for ail 
patts of the wilderness, yet wy facilities for obtaining in- 
formation together with the deep interest I have felt for the 
observance of the game law in this respect, will, I trust, en- 
able me to reply quite correctly to some of these questions. 

In Hamilton county deer hounding bas not been pursued 
as Openly as formerly, yet it has been practiced to a consid- 
erable extent, and I can learn of no arrests being made for 
violation of the law. A letter from the secretary of a shoot- 
ing club at Gloversville states that the constable in charge of 
Hamilton county is very lax in the performance of his duty, 
and as an excuse says it is impossible to get a jury in that 
county to convict a violater of the deer-hounding law, a very 
poor excuse indeed. This shooting club is heartily in favor 
of the strict enforcement of the law against the deer Logenden. 

In Lewis county the law has been generally observed, the 
only exceptions being in the extreme northern and southern 
portions. In the Beaver River country, which also includes 
the middle of Herkimer county, the law has been strictly 
observed, owing in a great measure to those interested in the 
preservation of deer in this section, who, placing but littie 
reliance on State officials, procured a competent man to look 
after this locality, who was constantly on the ground and no 
one dare attempt the violation of the law. He was paid for 
his services by private contributions. The names and resi- 
dences are given below: 


They raise from three to five young ones, and it is a very 


tiicd many times to get over a fence from one to two hup- 


their retreat to a place of safety. They are very sharp ob- 
servers, first-class sentinels, eating a little and then sitting 
up to take a general survey, and then repeating the process. 

They have great curiosity. When alarmed they run for 
their holes, but when within easy reach will often stop to 


I have heard many stories in fegard to their weight, some 


The colored people know how to prepare and cook them 


Hon. Lansing Hotaling, Albany, N. Y...... ........... 35 
Seymour Van Santveord, Troy,.N. Y..................5 5 
DN ING. We avacencinciecamac sicuaccue sccecsoa 5 
Prof. E. L. Richards, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 5 








salted down.” I know of one negro who salts down f Wm. Morrison, Lowville, N. Y..............0cceeeseeses 5 

— to tifty eve’ ear en —_ Dr. Spencer M. Marsh, New York city.. ag 10 

y y ry Jee. : ide ve Joseph Dunbar, Stillwater, N. Y....... 5 

Farmers are very glad to get rid of ‘‘these pests” as they Isaac Stone, Number Four, N.Y... ... Paaniada creel 

call them. They dig holes in the meadows, trample down em oe eerie he ocean © eeseecees : 
i ; ; eter You i a PE Rhke wee s0kd cqmeel amete 

the grass, destroying in this way more than they eat. a have Lyman Wetmore, Number Four, N.¥............ 1... 2 

often heard farmers say they had rather havea hog in their Henry Salmons, Number Four, N. Y...... is alan 

meadow than a woodchuck ” Horses often step into their Gees, ra, a Paee, weg = 
i j j i ‘ omas Fenton, Frewsburg, N. Y.... iad 

holes while drawing the mowing machines. Some men aaa Peaee, eee r 


have been thrown from their machines and seriously injured, a 
having legs and arms broken, and been in imminent danger $245 
of being cut to ene ‘ ee are ae throwa down from 
stepping into holes, and have to be dug out—especially if} we take into account the preservation of deer. It is safe to 
on steep spond. F se if be ian = ad to feed a hunter | say that at least a homens have been saved through the 
and care for his horse if he will only shoot chucks on their instrumentality of this law. No wanton slaughter has been 
farms. committed, as pot-bunters dare not market venison killed in 


Altogether the deer hounding law has been a success if 


there arose a cry of distress thateven the pitiless winds 
might have heeded, as we tried to relieve our depressed 
Spirits by loud lamentations and bitter reproaches for not 


having brought overcoats, shawls, rubber coats, etc. After 


that we took a philosophical view of the case, and courted 
the oblivion of slumber. 

Somebody roused me near midnight and hinted that the 
fire was low, and a little wood was indemand. Half awake 
I got up, caught hold of x stick of wood to throw it on the 
dying embers, but sudeuly dropped it, as it was burning 
on the under side, anu blistered my fingers terribly. Then 
I went out into the rain and darkness to gather wood for 
the fire. Oh, such a night to be out! hy did we not 
gather plenty of wood beture dark? 1 moved cautiously in 
the brush, for I had the dread of the boy whose mother sent 
him out in winter to get some wood. He complained that the 
Show was too deep. She said ‘‘ Rustle it up.” He answered 
her, * Rustle up the dickens, I might rustle up a snake.” 

Having replenished the tire, I returned to my quarters, 
and gave orders, that as my work was done, I did not wish 
0 be disturbed till morning. In spite of wind and rain, 

unger and cold, I went to sleep again. Who kept up the 
te after that, I do not know. Sabbath morning was break- 


“Fe cold and clear, when I awoke to find that the wind had 
ad 


n, the rain had ceased, and the roughness of the lake 
subsided. We did not lose much time in launching our 


Woodchucks are splendid fighters and make it lively for 
dogs that attack them. They die game. They call in their 
young by uttering a whistling sound, accompanied often by 
a kind of metallic rattle. If they do not promptly respond, 
they use force, bite them and compel them to retreat for 
safety. When it is time for the young to “look out for 
themselves” they force them to leave the old burrow by some 
pretty severe treatment. They use their teeth on them 
freely till they ‘‘dig out” and dig a hole for themselves. 

Ar old friend of mine—quite a naturalist—while looking 
out timber lands in Michigan some forty years ago, came 
across a colony of these animals, some fifteen or twenty in 
number, of all ages. They did not exhibit the least fear; 
they allowed themselves to be picked up and handled like 
cats and kittens. They, doubtless, from the encroachments 
of civilization found themselves in a new environment, full 
of peril from enemies, chiefly men and dogs. Hence they 
have been compelled to exercise great caution, extreme vigi- 
lance, in order to survive. Doubtless the instinct of caution 
—by cultivation, forced upon them by circumstances—has 
become hereditary, as pointing has in dogs. Each animal 
has become his own sentinel. Very young ones exhibit this 
trait in a marked de So the chuck unacquainted with 
man and one >f times differ in a great degree on the 


matter of vigilance. To ‘‘look out” has become a very 
marked characteristic of the species. 


this way. The sentiment against hounding deer will doubt- 
less be stronger the next year and the law be more generally 
observed the close season, as almoat every one came out of the 
woods the 1st and 2d of December. 

The still-hunting season has been very unfavorable, as but: 
very little snow fell during November. But very few hunt- 
ers killed more than one or two deer, and more killed none 
at all. 

Keep the game law relating to deer where it is, add to it a 
more competent and efficient detective force, and plenty of 
deer, sufficient for all reasonable demands of the tourist and 
sportsman, are insured in the great Adirondack wilderness, 
so long as it remains a wilderness. Hounds will hunt out 
and drive the last deer into the water, no matter how thick 
the cover, and this means extermination. Musser. 

Number Foor, Dec. 7. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Suit has been brought against Pennsylvanians who had 
the ~~ at Indian River in the Adirondacks. They deny 
using the dog for — deer. The case comes up before 
Justice Evans in Remsen next week. State Game Protector 
Brinkerhoff says 500 deer were killed between Beaver River 
and Morehouseville this fall. Ww. 

Unica, N. Y., Duc. 10. 
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“Forest and Stream” Trajectory Test. 





(Continued from page 888.) 
Marlin .40. 


This arm was tried at 200 yards, on Sept. 30, with good 
weather conditions prevailing. It was put on at 7:30 in the 
morning, with the barometer standing at 30.150, the dry 
thermometer at 71.2, and the wet-bulb thermometer at 65, 
giving a dew point of 62.4 and the humidity 70 per cent. of 
saturation. The wind came from the 12 o’clock quarter at 
four miles per hour. The arm had an octagonal barrel 28 
inches long, and had a total weight of 11 pounds | ounce, 
while the barrel weight is given as 5 pounds J ounce. It 
was numbered 11,236. The rifling had a uniform twist of 
one turi in 20 inches 6 grooves, and the grooves were each 
-008 inch in depth, and .153 inch in width. The loading was 
with Union Metallic Company ammunition of FG powder, 
either of Laflin & Rand or of Dupont make. It was nomin- 
ally .40-60-260. Three charges opened found the powder in 
fine condition, gave the weights as 64., 64.4 and 64.5., while 


‘ ™ 


the three corresponding three-grooved bullets were 259.3, 






40-60 MARLIN MAGAZINE 





259.4 and 259.2, the length of shell being 245 inches. The 


trajectory record stands: 











Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. 
RS tesco 7.581 in. 10.931 in. 8.549 in. 
aku oes 8.514 in. 12.118 in. 9.294 in. 
Biiacecae 8.065 in. 11.541 in. 8.827 in. 
isa see 8.067 in. 11.585 in. 8.919 in. 
Biasasee 8.393 in 11.945 in. 9.247 in. 

Average... 8,120 in. 11.626 in. 8.967 in. 


The 100-yard trial came on about 10 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 10, with the barometer standing at 30.285, the 
thermometric reading being 60° on the dry and 58.5° on the 
wet-bulb instrument. This would give a dew point of 46.8 
and a humidity of 62 per cent. The wind was coming at 
ten miles per hour from the 10 o’clock quarter. With the 
same rifle and similar ammunition to that already noted the 
trajectory record stands: 


Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. 75 Yards. 
RSs cwidseus 1.940 in. 2.391 in. 1.950 in. 
Diccuceeee 1.930 in. 2.430 in. 2.126 in. 
Diesenenae 2.011 in. 2.447 in. 2.138 in. 
By cos onmse 2.004 in. 2.476 in. 2.139 in. 
Secs sannes 2.072 in, 2.521 in. 2.171 in. 








Average.... 1.99] in. 


Ballard .40-70. 


This arm is one of the fine close-shooting patched-bullet 
weapons, and, so far as compact bunching of 
the shots on the target, seemed to be fully 
equal to the high-charged muzzleloaders in 
the test. The arm was marked .40-638, but 
the cartridges used were of the Winchester 
make and marked .40-70-330. It had an 
octagonal barrel, 30 inches long and weigh- 
ing 6 pounds, while the entire piece weighed 
10 pounds 34 ounces. The shop number 
was 23,247. The loading, as above stated, 
was with Winchester ammunition, and the 
powder in the charges examined was in fine 
condition. It was of the regular Winchester 
brand, while. the bullet had a composition of 
20 parts lead to 1 of tin. The powder 
weights of three- charges were 69.8, 70.2 and 
68.6 grains, while the bullets ran 330, 330 
and 330 grains exactly. The shell is 2 
inches in length. 

The 200-yard test was made on Sept. 30 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, with a 
barometric pressure of 30.003 inches, a dry 
thermometer at 72° and the wet-bulb ditto at 
65°, giving dew point 60 and humidity 66 
per cent. The wind, at 12 miles per hour, 
was coming from the 1 o’clock quarter. The record at this 


2.453 in. 2.104 in. 





range showed: 

Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. 
lL ceciameenss 8.128 in. 11.318 in. 8.506 in. 
Pisavancous 7.870 in. 11,050 in. 8.348 in. 
Bu seeens ee 7.938 in. 11.078 in. 8.381 in. 
Be lets itisee 7.578 in. 10.697 in. 8.088 in. 
Discs semne 8.048 in. 11.205 in. 8.449 in. 

Average........ 7.812 in. 11.069 in. 8.344 in. 


The 100-yard trial came in the morning hours of Oct. 10, 
with the barometer at 30.315 inches, the dry thermometer at 
58.5°, the wet-bulb thermometer at 55°, giving the dew 
point at 51.5 and the humidity 78 per cent. Wind velocity 
8 miles per hour, from the 4 o’clock quarter. With ammu- 
nition as before the arm gave the following record: 











Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. 
a 2.077 in. 2.513 in. 2.160 in. 
Mite kann nc 2.082 in. 2.539 in. 2.142 in. 
Beinkst< cen 1.934 in. 2.388 in. 2.067 in. 
eee 2.023 in. 2.455 in. 2.111 in. 
a 1,882 in. 2.365 in. 2.108 in. 

Average..... 1.999 in. 2.452 in. ° 2.116 in. 

























Ballard .40-85. 

This is another of the patched bullet weapons, and with 
one of the heaviest fixed charges for its bore. It has a 32- 
inch octagonal barrel, and was numbered 21,257. The gun. 
weight was 10 pounds 15 ounces, and the barrel-weight is 
reported at 6 pounds 11 ounces. There are six grooves 
having a uniform twist of one turn in 20 inches. The 
grooves having a width of .003 inch, and the depth .153 
inch. The ammunition was of U. M. C. make, marked as 
.40-85-370, having a 2}%-inch shell, with FG powder, and 
bullet a composition of 20 lead to1 of tin. The powder 
turned out of the opened cartridges iu fine condition, and 
weighed in the three tested 90, 89 1 and 896 grains, while 
the bullet weights corresponding were 369.3, 369.3 and 
869.3. No cartridge cut seems necessary in this case, except 
for extra length, the cartridge being similar to the .40-70 
above. The trajectory record speaks for itself; it stands: 








Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. 
Lo cececaee 6.819 in. 9.679 in. 7,272 in. 
Se 7.049 in. 9.890 in. 7.439 in. 
is Jamcbas 7.211 in. 10,148 in. 7.780 in. 
Becca 7.087 in. 9,881 in. 7.380 in. 
Diaxaw ase 7.020 in. 9.867 in. 7.381 in. 

Average.. ‘7,037 in. 9.893 in. ‘7.450 in. 


At 100 yards the trial of this arm was made on Oct. 10 at 
noon, with the wind coming eleven miles an hour from the 
4 o'clock quarter. The other weather conditions were: 
Barometer, 30.240; thermometer, dry, 62°, and wet-bulb 57°, 
meking the dew point by simple calculation 50, and the 
humidity 5¢- percent. of atmospheric saturation. The am- 
munition, of course, was the same as before, and the record 
stands: 


Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. 75 Yards. 
Biaccscone 1.693 in. 2.107 in. 1.795 in. 
Diss ssesces 1.659 in. 2.012 in. 1.827 in. 
Thee ieiain bess 1.721 in. 2.020 in, 1.765 in. 
Rignsakean 1,661 in. 2.109 in. 1.841 in. 
Din csewnven 1.806 in. 2,058 in. 1.879 in. 


1.821 in. 





Average.... 1.708 in. 2.061 in. 
Remington-Hepburn .40. 

Another of the patched-bullet arms, made for fine target 
groupings, and like each of its class having 
a strong following among riflemen. The 
convenient side snap action introduced by the 
Hepburn made it a ready weapon to place in 
the rest, and the steadiness of the work goes 
to show that a fixed rest is not so prejudicial 
to the merits of an arm as some believe. 
It was of course tried without any clean- 
ing between the shots. The weapon had 
a 30-inch barrel numbered 4,321. Its weight 
was 11 pounds and 2 ounces, and of the 
barrel 7 pounds 14 ounces. It used a 24 inch 
shell of the Remington make. The powder, 
of the FG Hazard brand, when three cartridges 
were opened came out in good condition, and 
the powder charges weighed 65.1, 65 and 65.5 
grains, while the bullets weighed 322.7, 322.5 
and 326.2 grains, and in composition were 20 
of lead to 1 of tin. The rifle had five grooves 
with uniform twist of one turn in 20 inches, 
the grooves being .0035 inch deep and .160 
inch in width. The test at 200 yards was 
made on Sept. 29 at 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, the wind coming at six miles per hour 
from the 5 o’clock quarter. Dry thermometer 
stood at 73.5°, wet-bulb thermometer at 67°, 
making a dew point of 62.8 inches and the humidity record 
69 per cent. of saturation. The trajectory heights stood: 














Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. 
Rs cnsincneun 8.527 in. 11.930 in. 9.047 in. 
Dissaasavas 8.438 in. 11.799 in. 8.994 in. 
Winiesinsaeae 8.702 in. 12.360 in. 8.287 in. 
iscascewan 8.877 in. 12.510 in. 9.428 in. 
Poscecease 8.602 in. 11.985 in. 9.088 in. 

AVEPORO.6n00<5 8.629in. 12.11 7m. 9.159in. 


For the 100-yard test the rifle was placed in the rest Oct. 
10 with the wind blowing 4 miles per hour from the 3 o’clock 
quater. The barometer pressure was 32.220 inches, the dry 
thermometer{showed 65° and the wet-bulb thermometer 58°, 
with a dew point of 52 and the humidity 63 per cent. of sat- 
uration, Noting that ammunition and arm were as before, 
the record stood: 











Round. 2 Yards. 50 Yards. 75 Yards. 
Die xsicncee 2.010 in. 2.491 in. 2.182 in. 
Gireenaseeee 2.224 in. 2.713 in. 2.295 in. 
Riimaswepee 2.059 in. 2.543 in. 2.165 in. 
Di cncnomierd 2.060 in. 2.516 in. 2.096 in. 
Bic enincoene 2.212 in. 2.841 in. 2.563 in. 

Average........ 2.1183 in. 2.620 in. 2.260 in. 


Winchester .40. 

This favorite magazine weapon was put in the rest for a 
trial at 200 yards on Sept. 30 at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the weather condition showed the barometer at 30.008 
inches. The dry thermometer record was 74° arid the wet- 
bulb thermometer 65 5°. This gives us a dew point of 65.5 
and the humidity 62 per cent. of saturation. The wind, 
from the 6 o’clock quarter, was blowing 13 miles per hour. 
The rifle used, we are sorry to say, was stolen from its place 


in the rack after the tests had been made, and before the 
data touching the rifle had been taken. A similar rifle from 
stock was found to weigh 10 pounds, with 8 pounds 14 
ounces in the barrel. Length of octagonal barrel 28 inches, 
The rifling had a uniform twist of 1 turn in 40 inches. The 
six grooves were each .008 inch in depth and .125 inches in 
width. The loading was from a lot of Winchester-made 


40 — 60 


WINCHESTER 





ammunition, and three cartridges opened showed that two 
of the powder charges were in fine condition, while in the 
third the powder was pressed very hard. The bullet had 
two grooves and a composition of 16 lead to 1 of tin. The 
powder charges weighed 57.8, 58.8 and 60 grains, while each 
of the bullets weighed exactly 210 grains. The trajectory 
heights at 200 yards were: 








Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. 
Piccuner 8.175 in. 11.600 in. 9.217 in. 
Bs waane 7.927 in. 11.447 in. 9.024 in. 
Rictatcahiog 7.904 in 11.321 in. 8.688 in. 
ec oateniek 8.149 in 11.640 in. 9.065 in. 
ececnehas 8.164 in. 11.550 in. 9.136 in. 

Average.... 8.063 in. 11.511 in. 9.026 in. 


The 100-yard trial of the weapon came on Oct. 5, shortly 
after the noon hour. The wind was then 18 miles per hour 
from the 2 o’clock quarter, while the barometer stood 30.170 
inches, the dry thermometer at 59°, the wet-bulb thermom- 
eter at 52°, giving a dew point of 45 and a humidity of 60 
per cent. The charging was as before, and the trajectory 
figures stand: 


Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. % Yards. 
Pas cune ean 1.909 in. 2.181 in. 1,993 in. 
Sirpicccowies 1,823 in. 2.185 in. 1.883 in. 
Mein a cias 1.881 in. 2.286 in. 1.948 in. 
sca nonane 1.932 in. 2.389 in. 2.033 in. 
Beoceseanwes 1.973 in. 2.413 in. 2.016 in. 





Average.... 1.903 in. 


Bullard .40. 

This rifle was one of the very complete line of rifles sent 
down by the Bullard Company, and came on the rest for 200 
yards testing at half past three on the afternoon of Sept. 28, 
the wind at the time coming from the 6 o’clock quarter at 
the rate of 4 miles per hour. The barometric pressure was 
30.200 inches, the dry thermometer 73 2°, the wet-bulb ther- 
mometer at 61.6° with a dew point of 52.2, and indicating 
48 per cent. humidity in the atmosphere. The rifle hada 
20-inch half octagon barrel, and was marked No. 141. Its 
total weight was 10 pounds 1 ounce, with a barrel weight of 
3 pounds 11 ounces. The rifling was uniform, 1 twist in 20 
inches, having 5 grooves, each .005 inch deep and .170 
inch wide. The loading was with U. M. C. ammunition 
.40-70 230. The powder being of the FG brand and the bul_ 
let composition 20 lead to 1 of tin. The three charges ex. 
amined showed powder weights of 70, 70.4 and 69.8 grains, 
the powder in each case being pressed hard, but otherwise 











2.290in. 1.973 in. 





in good condition. The bullets had 2 grooves, and the three 
weighed 226.8, 226.9 and 227.1 grains respectively. 
The trajectory calculations showed: 








Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards, 150 Yards. 
Do lasehieee 7.282 in. 10.296 in. 7,892 in. 
DG waeanean 7.340 in. 10.312 in. 8.672 in. 
Bee ected 7.361 in. 10.514 in. 8.318 in. 
WES. soa eace 7.113 in. 10.240 in. 8.155 in. 
Danese 7.658 in 11.152 in. 8.826 in. 
Average..... ‘7.341 in. 10.508 in. 8.253 in. 


The 100-yard testing came on about the same hour on the 
afternoon of Oct. 5, with the barometer standing at 30.160 
inches, the dry thermometer at 60.5°, the wet-bulb ther- 
mometer at 52 6°. This would give a dew point of 45.2 and 
indicate the humidity as 58 per cent. of entire saturation. 
Under those conditions the trajectory table stands: 





Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. 7 Yards. 
Bussicksa den 1.712 in. 2.098 in. 1.792 in. 
Bvcscvnetiee 1.704 in. 2.139 in. 1.901 in. 
ecsinaean 1.754 in. 2.182 in. 1,852 in. 
icc ca cohen 1.756 in. 2.181 in. 1.887 in. 
Raves sees 1.786 in. 2.188 in. 2.010 in. 

Average........ 1.'740 iv. 2.157 in. 1.888 in. 


Whitney-Kennedy .40. 

This make of magazine arm was represented by but two 
rifles. The .50-caliber express has already been noted. The 
present arm was put upon the fixed rest Oct. 1, about ? 
o’clock in the afternoon, with the wind coming at 10 miles 
per hour, from the 6 o’clock quarter. The barometric 
pressure was 30.120 inches, the dry thermometer stood at 
78° and the wet-bulb thermometer al 65°, indicating a dew 
point of 55 and a humidity of 46 per cent. in the atmosphere. 
The arm itself was marked M. 218, with a 28-inch octago- 
nal barrel. The entire arm weighed 10 pounds 6 ounces, the 


barrel alone 3 pounds 15 ounces. The rifling had a uniform 
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3 aa twist of one turn in 22 inches, and the six grooves were each | lated dew point of 42 and a humidity of 74 per cent. The | and in every case the middle t is there to show exactly 
ore the 006 inches deep and .140 wide. The loading was with am- | arm and ammunition were as before, and the test showed: | how a fine you are aiming, with—so far as I can see 
le from munition coming from the U. M. C. Co., of Bridgeport, Round. 2% Yards. 50 Yards. 7% Yards. oe eae ae of such a sight. If 
nds 14 Conn., and on opening the powder was found in fine condi- 1.. Rasasas 1.704 in. 2,099 in. 1.801 in. you have raised your Lyman sight for target shooting, the 
inches tion. The bullets with two grooves had a composition of Deveee eens 1.579 in. 1.986 in. 1.812 in. middle sight will show you exactly where to replace it and 
Tl : ~ Wee cet 1.766 in. 2.221 in. 1.902 in. you do not have to remember what number it was cn before 
- ee 1.972 in. 2.355 in. 2.085 in. you elevated it. Then, if your front sight—or, in fact, any 
ches in A . i 1.720 in. 2.114 in. 1.928 in. one of the t ets displaced by an accidental bump, or 
r-made 40-60 WINCHESTER _ are ateied cothieieesiccenss Salman some one thoughtlessly twists your Lyman sight to a different 
ee Average.....1,'758 in. 2.1565 in. 1.896 in. elevation, a single glance through b yy sights detects the 
es difficulty. Otherwise you may find it out by shooting over 
A TRAJECTORY CORRECTION. the back of the only deer of the season that stops to look at 
re z 4 cats fe a you. 
pure lead. The cartridges were nominally .40-60-210. When ———— 7 our trajectory report last week gave the | ""“rhere are some cases where it is not practicable to use the 
opened three charges of powder weighed respectively 60.1, reppin the Merrill rifle to the Romer and vice versa. In Lyman sight at all. After it is too dark to see through even 
60.7 and 60.5, while the bullets were 211.1, 211.1 and 209.8. | fact it was the Merrill which was tried at 100 yards, and the | the large aperture you can see to shoot a deer at short range, 
at tw lly if fi bt. Then th h 
a , . - : : 
tory table shows: 100-yard table belongs to this fine weapon of the old t especially if you use an ivory front sight. en the note 
in the The ey oe ae ae gectah when ee was net as senvest va in the middle sight cannot be seen, but the top being narrow 
let had Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. nee y . P ence OF | and the corners distinct, you can draw over the center of it 
The Be cs 2 7.911 in. 11.355 in. 8.866 in. handling, and the Romer rifle tried at 200 yards from the] and shoot quite weil, just seeing the top of the ivory sight 
ae ae Ve 8.217 in. 11.892 in. 9.490 in. rigid rest must be credited with the table attributed to the | over the center of the middle sight. This is an important 
le each 3.... 2... 8.821 in. 12.727 in. 9.989 in. Merrill arm. A letter from the Major clears up other points | Point, = a — commence moving on their runways 
jectory Oe....3 8.228 in. 11.583 in. 8.958 in. in this provoking complication. In the pamphlet form in = — very ones. proc ap erate [ ee — 
Resse 8.822 in. 12.658 in. 9.647 in. which it is intended to make the report of the trial a perma-| mend it for all kinds of shooting that I have ever tried. 
is. Averaae.....8.399 in. 12.044 in. 9.390 in. nent record, this, together with minor typographical errors, seis diate laden alae BACKWOODEMAN. 


will be corrected as far as possible. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The ‘‘Merrill rifle,” made by BE. Phillips about ten years 
ago, which was tested for 100 yards only at the ForEsT AND 
SrreaM trial on the 12th of October, 1885, requires the fol- 
lowing in substance to be published in your columns in or- 
der to correct in some respects the report upon it in your 
last issue of Dec. 10, 1885. 











1 

The trial at 100 yards took place at 4 o’clock on the after- 
noon of Oct. 5. The weather conditions at this time were: 
\. Barometer, 30.140 inches; dry thermometer, 58.5°; wet-bulb 
) 
7 











GAME IN THE PARK. 


Mammora Hort Sprines, Wyo., Dec. 5, 1885. 
Hon. D. W. Wear, Superintendent Yellowstone National Park: 
Srr—Having just returned from a trip through-a portion 
of the Park I beg leave to submit the following report: I 
left this place on the 14th of November, and went as far as 


thermometer, 50°; dew point, 45.1, and humidity, 50 per 
cent. of saturation. The wind at the time was from the 6 
o’clock quarter, six miles an hour. The trajectory figures 

































































































































































nestly were as follows: It is a muzzleloader hunting and target rifle of ordinary | Yancy’s Ranch that day and camped. That night about 
T hour Round 25 Yards 50 Yards «5 Yards. “type” and form, well gotten up; weight entire, 11 samade 10 o’clock I shot a large red fox, which had come down from 
80.170 . 2.054 in, 9.441 in, 2 158 in. 64 ounces; length of barrel, 28 inches; patent breech, caliber | the mountain to regale himself on some of Yancy’s fine 
rmom- _ -<oneet 2 85 4 y 2.086 ae .42 inch; the rifling is a gain twist, but the degree of it is| chickens. The next morning I proceeded on my way to 
of 60 meses nkng -02S in. ae _ a _ not known (by me). It has six grooves, each .01 inch deep, | Soda Butte, and camped there that night with Jack Baro- 
| Bircecceee 1,988 in. 2.442 in. 2.045 in. and .105 inch in width; peep and globe sights, not ‘‘teles-| nett, who had just returned fromatrip over on Slough 
ectory eager 1.920 in. 2.476 in. 2.111 in. copic,” and it was sighted at the trial with the former, and | Creek, where he reported all quiet and no depredations being 
Be fe el 1.931 in. 2.405 in. 2.140 in. not with the latter; has a set trigger and metallic bullet} committed. 1 remained at Soda Butte twe days reconnoiter- 
: -— - _ ———— starter which sets over the muzzle in loading, but it bas no | ing the country in that vicinity; and on the 18th of Novem- 
| Average..... 1.964 in. 2.423 in. 2.107 in. ‘false muzzle;” patch used at the trial was of linen oiled, | ber left there in company with Assistant Superintendent 
Sees and bullet a light conical or ‘sugar loaf,” which is correctly | Fish, and went about eighteen miles and camped on Miller 
- —— represcnted in the cut and description of it in your last issue, | Creek, where I found Bill Wilson, a hunter, camped just 
\- y — also the powder charge. The rifle was adapted to, and hence | outside the Park line. About ten miles from Soda Butte, 
| There was but one arm of the Maynard pattern in the test, | shot from, Mr. Romer’s bench rest at the trial, and not from | near the mouth of Calfee Creek, Iran on to a band of ten 
and this was tried at each of the two ranges, Its manner of | the iron rest used on the field. The second shot followed | elk and saw signs of quite a number in the snow, all heading 
- Mises teen Gienniints aie it ons tienen one'th honk alteck nearly the first one that the rifle was then changed in rest | in the direction of Specimen Mountain. I remained in camp 
ae Sy ee er al position in order to meet the requirements of the experi-| with Bill Wilson four days and scouted the country in every 
each discharge, but.it was very steady in its work, and the} menter. ‘‘With such a charge from such a weapon,” as the | direction, and then went about four miles further and 

muzzle measurements frequently taken enabled the trajectory | report says, ‘tthe shooting was of course very accurate, and | camped on Burnt Creek. 
essent — figures to be accurately determined. The rifle, when the | @ Very flat curve is shown as follows: 25 yar », 1.130 inches;} The next day (Nov. 26) I went up on the top of Saddle 
‘or 200 time came to test it, was found to have the firing pin broken 50 yards, 1,306 inches; 15 yards, 1.273 inches. ; Mountain, and Fish went down on the east fork of the Yel- 
~ , : This table, published ia the Dec. 10 issue, stands assigned | lowstone and found Horn Miller, Woody and Renfro, huiit- 
pt. 28, off. This in another arm would have made the piece} t 9 Romer’s muzzleloader, whereas his table (assigned to] ers, camped just outside the Park. They stated that they 
rter at entirely useless, but inquiry showed that the daughter of the | Merrill’s rifle) is the next table published above mine. His | had been out eightcen days and had not killed game enough 
re was range inn-keeper had a little .22-caliber Maynard, with which table is for 200 yards, — rifle did this shooting on Sept. | to supply their own wants, having killed in all only three 
i. the fair markswoman was very clever at popping glass balls 29, from the iron rest. i3 curve is published as follows: | deer, and were then on their way home empty-handed. The 
3 : : 5 25 yards, 4.499; 50 yards, 6.399; 75 yards, 4.993. next day (Nov. 27) I started in the direction of Green Creek, 
cating from a trap. This was borrowed, and it was but the work] The Bland rifle was first tested in the iron rest on Sept. 29] and Fish started back to Soda Butte. I went across the 
-_* -of a moment to change the stock from the .22-caliber barrel on = yore and next again on Oct. 12 in the Romer rest | range — = ane ae — — I went into 
1. Its 40-cali ne, and the test went on without any | for yards. camp that night about o’clock. Just before going into 
‘ght of ig pales esi on en eides anal = These explanations, I hope, may assist you, and make an I ran on to a large band of elk coming down frora the 
tin 20 rans : ew ; ae things more clear to your readers. mountain and heading in the direction of the basin. The 
. points of merit of the Maynard in the interchangeability of | New Yorx, Duc. 14. Mas. H. W. Merrii. | next morning (Nov. 28) I arose bright and early and could 
1.170 barrels on the same stock. The arm had a half octagon _———$—$ —— _____. see feediag on = hills em - elk like ae or 
tion barrel, 20 inches long, with the shop merk 2,M8. The] THE LYMAN SIGHT FOR DEER HUNTING. | tid tstame; conclusive cridence to my. mind that they had 
_—- entire arm weighed 8 pounds 64 ounces, and in the barrel Editor Forest and Stream: about 8 o’clock and started for the Yellowstone Lake. About 
am there were 5 pounds 4 ounces of metal. There were six] or the consideration of such of your readers as may be] seven miles distant from camp I ran on to a band of seven 
srains, grooves with a uniform twist of one turn in 28 inches. The | interested in rifle shooting, and especially in hunting with a| buffalo heading in the direction of Specimen Range. A 
erwise grooves were .003 inch deep and .140 inch wide. The load- | Magazine gun, I wish to give my views as to the best way of | little further on, in a swamp, Iran on toa band of five 
using the Lyman sight for shooting at deer or other moving | moose. I went on about twelve miles further and went into 






ing of the piece was from a lot of cartridges sent down from 
the armory of the Massachusett Arms Co. with the arm. 
} They were loaded according to the letter of advice accom- 
panying them, with Hazard’s FG powder, 70 grains, with a 
leaden bullet of 240 grains. This is the only case of a 
breechloader where the loading was done by the parties send- 


camp. 1 saw elk all along the route during the day in every 
direction. 

The next morning (Nov 29) I started in a southerly direc- 
tion, heading toward Brimstone Basin, and saw plenty of 
buffalo sign all along the route. The next day (Nov. 30) I 
traveled down the Yellowstone Lake in an easterly direction. 
The lake was literally covered with geese, ducks and swans 
all the way down. 1 camped that night just east of the lake 


ame. 

. I have no fault to find with the sight itself, for in my 
opinion it is just right and needs no improvement, but I dis- 
agree with Mr. Lyman as to the right way of using it to get 
the best results in hunting. 

His directions are to remove the middle sight entirely and 
use only the Lyman sight and front sight, claiming that the 
middle sight is not needed and only obstructs the vision. 










































» three ing the arm, and the reason is manifest to those who know : Be Pettinger tages dhe arg: _ sai: Sone sate S ee eee 
munition i ; ow, let me descri e middle sight which I use, and the| on the Yellowstone River, having traveled about twenty-five 
that Maynard ammunition is not = — = = shop. advantage which I claim for it. miles. The next day (Dec. 1) I forded the river about three 
The company sent extra shells, bullets and loading devices, |“ fije off the sides of a common buck-horn sight, leaving | miles below the lake, and saw a large band of elk on the east 
8. but we were well enough satisfied with the lot of cartridges | a width at the top of but little more than one-fourth of an| side just after crossing. I struck the wagon road leadin 
sent toemploy them in the trial. Three cartridges when | inch, and make the notch large enough to show the front | from the Yellowstone Lake to the falls at this place, an 
sight plainly, thus: followed it down to the falls, where I arrived that night 
ZA about 9 o’clock. During the day I saw several bands of elk, 
and just after crossing the river [ found the trail of a band 
Then I put my sights at such an elevation that to hit a| f antelope heading in the direction of Hayden's Valley. 1 
2 small mark at a short distance, say at twenty or twenty-tive | ‘id not see the antelope, but judging from the sign, which 
in. yards, I must look through the bottom of the large aperture —— fresh, I should think there were about forty in 
of the Lyman sight and see the top of the front sight just e . , ' / 
_ opened showed the bullet to have{one large groove,{while | gush an the om of the middle sight, as shown shove. J By The next vod Gu *) — in a northerly Peete. 
: three powder charges weighed up to 57.1, 56 and 60.5 grains, | this means I have as good a sight as can be made for shoot-| heading for Mammoth Hot Springs, crossing over *homp- 
» ther- ; : . ing at still game at a short distance son’s peak, and camped that night on the head of Blacktail 
a difference so marked from the nominal weight that the | 128 at apy gar : listance. . Basin. baving traveled shout sixteen miles. Wound the 
.2 and Now for a running shot, and it is for this that I really iD, Raving ; 


snow about two feet deep on the range. During the night 
my horses ran off, and the next morning (Dec. 3) 1 started 
in pursuit of them afoot and overtook them about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. During the day I ran on to several bands 
of elk, while hunting my horses. After finding my ponies I 
started for Mammoth Hot Springs where I arrived that night 
about 11 o’clock, having been out nineteen days. During 
all this time I saw no hunters or signs of hunting in the 
Park, and think Iam fully justified in saying that there is 
more game in the Park now than was ever known before at 
this season of the year. The few hunters that [ met on the 
trip were returning from the chase empty-handed and com- 





: charges were reweighed. The corresponding bullets weighed 
_—- 243.5, 240.3 and 242.1. 

The 200-yard test was made on Oct. 1, with the barometer 
standing at 30.170 inches, the thermometer at 55°, and the 
wet-bulb thermometer at 54°, giving a dew point of 53 and 
a humidity of 93 per cent. It was about 7 o’clock in the 
morning when the trial was made, and what wind there was 
‘came from the 7 o’clock quarter at two miles per hour. The 
200-yard trajectory heights stood: 


want a Lyman sight, I look carelessly through the large 
aperture, taking no notice of the middle sight and thinking 
ot nothing except to bring the front sight on the object to 
be hit. 1t is natural to look through nearly the center of the 
Lyman sight, giving a little more elevation than at first but 
none tuo much for deer shooting. In fact with a good rifle 
the bullet will hit just where the sight is held at all ordinary 
distances as shooting is done in the woods. The middle 
sight will be fairly below the front sight and not in the wa 

in the least, especially when we consider that the gun is 
always moving upward or sideways, but never downward 
while aiming at a running deer. The front and middle 




























































































Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. ; : 
Aer ; ng i i i lained bitterly of the scarcity of game. I saw no game of 
: Brentsrte bp ™ a ii oe ™ en eer Se eee car kind outside of = i. pee a . 
eo incouds 7.992 in. 054 in. .805 in. k I ’t. be eee : 
The ST kami tom in kewl ee 
re 8.071 i 11.295 in. 9.083 in. ow for a long distance, say for a somewhat long stand- 
jout 2 6 7.949 od 11.021 Pe 8.659 a ing shot, and when there is no time to elevate sights, I look| CAPE Cop eyed pr in bane —— ——.. 
eae hl el sidan: «+ daahemahaienie ciate through the extreme upper part of the Lyman sight and in- | # deer, driven by - sos. a —_ in the orcha 
netric Average.....7.957 in. 11.0877 iv. 8.843 in. crease the elevation fully as much as one lift on a common | Of Mr. A. J. oe , on > 1 ee 
; . middle sight. This will bring the frcnt sight still higher | Tevealed shot marks, and as the animal seemed to be suffer- 
od at The 100 yard trial of the arm took place at 8 o’clock on | ahove the middle sight, thus: ing it was killed by those who saw it. The dog, which was 
| dew th i i -mi . , allowed to depart, wore a collar inscribed ‘‘Fish, Greenville, 
e morning of Oct. 12, with an eighteen-miles-per-hour a 7 ; 
h i i , e Mass.” As the statutes prohibit the hunting or killing of 
yhere. wind blowing from the 1 o’clock quarter. -The barometer deef, it is a much-discussed question among aur local wise: 
ago reading was 80.815 inches, the dry thermometer stood at! In this manner three ditfcrent elevations ean be obtained | heads as to who should be holden for breaking the laws, 
a, the 5 and the wet-bulb thermometer at 46.5°, making a calcy-! withont altering sights or taking the gun from your shoulder, | the dog, its owner, or those who killed the deer?—A. B, 0, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





(Dec. 17, 1885. 





A CRUISE FOR GAME. 

N a beautiful morning in October three of us started on 

a cruise from one shooting ground to another, as game 

and our inclinations led us, for four or five days. We hoped 
in this way to pick up a few birds. We took two canoes, 
our camping gear and three Clumber spaniels, Drake, Madge 
and Johnny, which were all trained as duck retrievers, as well 
as field spaniels, H., V. and myself being their respective 
owners. 

A breeze was blowing. We hoisted sail on the Mud- 
turtle, lashing alongside the small canoe, the Scaup, which 
had no sail. It was very cold, and we felt the benefit of our 
heavy shooting coats and woolen gloves. The wind was 
strong, and the current with us, so, speeding a little with the 
paddles, we got on very fast, and in four hours reached our 
first stopping place on the island. 

By the time we had pitched our tent and got in wood for 
the night it was almost dark, but we took our guns and 
managed to knock over a brace of snipe, and had a chance 
at a woodcock, which, to our shame be it said, we missed. 
Ducks, we decided, had left for parts unknown before our 
arrival, as not one was seen all the evening. It was very 
hard to find good hard logs for our fire; all the dead trees 
near the camp had been chopped up and burnt by campers 
during the summer, the islands being a favorite camping 
place. However, we managed to make up a good fire for 
warmth and cooking. There was a hay-stack a few hundred 

ards away, and witha few armfuls fof hay under us, we 
ce a bed fit for a king, and after chatting for a while fell 
fast asleep. 

Before daybreak next morning H. went in one direction 
and lin another. After tramping for an hour or more with- 
out seeing a feather I began to feel discouraged, and was 
—_— of going back to camp, when | heard the whistling 
of a yellowleg and answered back to him. He was very shy 
and took a lot of coaxing; but at last came up, and as he flew 
toward me was joined by another. As they crossed in front 
of me over the water, I dropped one which Johnny retrieved. 
I had marked the other one down, and going over to where 
he was, managed to drop him at long range and the dog 
retrieved him. 

On my return to camp I found H. had only seen one snipe, 
which he bagged. We were much disgusted at the scarcity 
of birds, but decided to stay there one day more, and give 
the islands another chance. After breakfast we took the 
dogs and gave the covers a “rustling” for cock, but did not 
find any. Our friend of the evening before seemed to have 
left for a change of air. H.andI then took the large 
canoe and Johnny and Drake, and went down to the sand 
bar at the end of the island, hoping to see some plover, but 
it was of no use; there was nothing on the bar but crows, in 
hundreds and in thousands, making a terrific noise. We 
then tried to find a channel over the bars; there was none, 
however, and the canoe stuck fast, so there was nothing for 
it but to get out and pull her across or turn back. We 
decided on the former and jumped out. It was hard work, 
as at every step we sank over our knees in the mud, but at 
last we got into deep water. No better luck was in store for 
us at the other side, a couple of yellowlegs which we saw 
being too wild to decoy. After along circuit we got into 
the channel leading to the camp. H. landed and walked 
over a neck of land into a marsh, while I took the canoe 
down to the mouth of it to meet him there. Ina few min- 
utes I heard a shot, and he called for me to bring the dogs. 
I landed them and they ran over and retrieved a snipe which 
he had shot, and which fell in the water out of his reach. 
He got a brace more as he walked down the marsh, these 
being ail he saw. 

On reaching camp we found that V. had spent his time in 
making things comfortable, having made tables and racks 
for our songs and brought in more hay, so we were very 
ps After grub I took out the decoys and watched them 
till dark, but did not see a duck, only bagging a snipe which 
flew over the decoys. It was a lovely evening, and the 
beautiful, wild scenery fully compensated me for the want 
of birds. At dusk I took in the decoys and started back to 
camp, staggering under their weight. The others seeing me 
with such a load, thought I must have had grand sport, but 
were much disappointed when they found what the burden 
was. They had seen no ducks but had bagged a brace of snipe. 

Next morning we were up bright and early to pack up our 
gear for a start. It was blowing great guns right up the 
tiver, which always makes a tremendous sea. Just before 
getting into the canoes a snipe flew past and lit in a marsh 
a hundred yards away. H. and I took the dogs and went 
over to try and get a shot. The bird was at long range and 
H. fired without hurting him. I missed him clean also, but 
as he passed V. let fly and dropped him beautifully into the 
water, the dogs swimming a race to retrieve him. 

When we reached the main river and saw what a sea was 
on, we felt rather squeamish about crossing in our heavily- 
Jaden canoes. There was no help for it, however, and, 
making up our minds for an exciting hour, we set to work. 
As we were passing the sandbars H. shot a yellow plover 
and another bird which I have never seen before. It was 
about two-thirds the size of a snipe, gray plumage, with hulf 
a dozen feathers like a snipe’s on the ack, head and bill a 
cut between a snipe and a plover, gray legs and half-webbed 
feet. It was swimming when shot. Can you tell me what 
sort of a bird it was? 

It was ticklish work crossing the river, and several times I 
thought we would never fetch the shore; but at last we 
re it, with our canoes half full of water, and coasted 

own it. 

Our next stopping place was B—— Marsh. Before turn- 
ing into the creek which leads up to the marsh we bought 
some fine fish from the fisherman who lives in a hut on the 

int, and these made a welcome addition to our larder. 

hen we had gone a few hundred yards up the creek we 
saw asnipe flying across. VY. went ashore, H. landing on 
the opposite shore, Then the fun began. Snipe rose on 
every side. H. knocked over a couple, V. and I getting one 
. We saw that we had “struck oil,” as it is very sel- 
dom that one can find a flight of snipe in this country. I 
landed with the dogs, and in a few minutes bagged another 
brace. The birds now seemed to think that it was getting 
too warm for them, and all went over the trees out of sight. 
We paddled on, and soon found a very good camping place on 
a point well sheltered and re of wood for our fire. 
The tent was pitched, the gear brought up, and while our 


dinner was cooking H. took the dogs and worked the marsh 
opposite the camp. Thinking he might send some birds 
down past the camp, I took my gun and stood on the point, 
—s to get a shot. Soon the dogs put a snipe up, which 
he did not fire at. The bird flew past me at long range, but 
I fired and “spun” him into the water, where Johnny swam 
out and retrieved him. 


After dinner I took my gun and the dogs and worked the 


marsh opposite the camp. it was not long before the dogs 


os a snipe, which I missed, in the most beautiful style, 
wit both 
ning, for I missed half a dozen more of the easiest shots. 


The other fellows were watching me from the camp, and 
added greatly to my discomfiture by asking me if I thought 


1 could hit a haystack flying. 
While I was away shooting H. had put out the decoys and 


made a blind on a point. I paddled Let "e the marsh to try 


for duck. It was very hard work, as to push through 


the mud withapaddle. After going half a mile up the 


marsh we pulled the canoe up to the bank, and I got out, 
meaning to walk up the marsh and drive any ducks there 
might be down to V. and H. Snipe were getting up all 
around me, driving Johnny nearly crazy, as he couldn’t 


understand why I didn’t shoot, but it was too dark. It was 


fearful walking, as I had to jump from tussock to tussock, 
and it was so dark that I sometimes missed my jump and 


went into the mud, nearly over my wading boots. After 


walking, or rather jumping, for about a mile I heard a faint 
“cooey,” and then another. I thought it was V., so whis- 
tled back. Butas he kept on shouting and whistling I 
turned and hurried back. A few moments later he fired 
both barrels in the air. I answered the signal and hurried 
on. On reaching the canoe I found him in a terrible state 
of anxiety. The wind had been blowing from him to me, so 
while I could hear his shouts he could not hear mine, and he 
thought all sorts of dreadful things had happened to me, as 
the marsh is a very dangerous one and [ might have lost my 
~~ in the dark and never have turned up again. 

t was very hard to find our way out of the marsh, but 
the camp fire luckily had not gone out, so we steered for it 
and at last reached camp. H. had shot a couple of ducks 
while we were up the marsh; he had seen very few others. 

After dinner we took out our cartridges, as we proposed 
having a good day after snipe on the morrow. To our dis- 
may on examination, we found that we were nearly out of 
snipe cartridges, and would have to depend on duck car- 
tridges for snipe, which was pretty hopeless work. How- 
ever, we divided them evenly, deciding only to take sure 
shots, and to hold as straight as we could. ‘or every No. 
10 cartridge we had a snipe was brought in next day, the 
No. 5’s, however, did not do so well. We turned in early 
as we had had a hard day and were very tired. 

Next morning I set out to walk to the head of the marsh, 
taking Johnny with me. I crossed the channel in front of 
the camp in the canoe, and walked up into the woods, 
After going some distance I heard a noise in the bushes, and, 
on turning round, saw a huge white bull making for me. 
Everything was forgotten, and I ran straight ahead, my one 
idea being to get to a different place from the one in which 
I was at that moment. I was not dressed for running, my 
long hip boots, cartridge vest, gun, and heavy clothes ham- 
pering me greatly, but fear lent me wings, and I ran like a 
deer, and soon eluded my angry taurine pursuer. I was too 
much blown to walk round the marsh, so giving the bull a 
very wide berth I went back to camp. On my way down 
Johnny sprung a snipe, which I bagged. H. had shot one 
duck, the only one he had seen, and V. had nothing. 

After breakfast we started out to try for snipe, V. went 
up the big marsh, taking aren with him, while H. and I 
took the two dogs and worked the smaller marshes. We 
had very good sport, getting seven and a half brace. In the 
afternoon H. and V. paddled to a village about three miles 
down on the main river, to get some needed stores. I put 
out the decoys and hid on a point where the trees and bushes 
came down close to the water’s edge, making a splendid 
blind. It was a lovely evening and I soon forgot all about 
watching for ducks in my admiration of the scenery. The 
sun was setting over the tall pines at the head of the marsh, 
making a very wild and beautiful picture. Just at dusk a 
duck flew past, which I stopped, and Johnny-swam out and 
retrieved it. The water was bitterly cold and I heartily 
pitied the poor dog, as his wet coat was freezing hard. H. 
and VY. now paddled up, having had a hard paddle. I 
jumped into the canoe and ferried myself over to camp. 

My first duty was to warm and dry the dog, so I took him 
in front of the roaring fire, rubbed him down and poured 
some whisky down his throat, which soon warmed him up. 
Some people will smile at the idea of taking so much trouble 
about their dogs, and some will not even let their dogs lie 
near the fire, but dogs treated in that way are pretty sure to 
become useless in a few years from rheumatism, and any one 
who really loves his dog could not bear to see him shivering, 
wet and cold, when he could easily make him comfortable. 

After dinner we sat in the tent, with the tent door open 
and the fire blazing in front, yarning and taking it easy. V. 
has shot for more than thirty years over the best shooting 
grounds in British North America, and his stories are many 
and varied. 

There was a hard frost next morning, and it was very cold, 
so I did not feel inclined to get up early. H., however, went 
oui and in an hour came back with a brace of snipe. H. 
vnd I took the canoe and paddled down the creek, hoping to 
find some bids on the shore, as we thought they had been 
frozen out of the marsh by last night’s frost. @ saw sev- 
eral, but only managed to get ashot at one, which was 
bagged. When we were landing at the camp, H., being in 
the bow, got out first, and just as I stood up to get out he 
gave her a pull, the canoe tilted over and out I went, gun 
and all. Luckily the water was not very deep or I would 
have been drowned, as with all my things on I went down 
like a stone. With great difficulty I managed to get ashore, 
wet through and through. All my shooting paraphernalia 
were wet, sol could not go up the marsh with the others, 
and stayed in camp to pack up. I wanted one more crack 
at a snipe before going, so I took my gun and calling Johnn 
walked along the shore; the dog soon sprung a bird whic 
was knocked over. H. and V. had returned to camp while 
1 was away; they had only shot three. 

We all set to work to strike camp, and after a hearty meal 
got into the canoes, and said ‘‘good-bye” to as comfortable a 
camp ground as it has ever been my fortune to find. 

The main river was very rough, and it was nervous work 
crossing, but we reached the other side without any mishap, 
and paddled down to C., on the wharf of which, after much 
trouble, we stored our canoes and gear. As thesteamer was 
not due for a couple of hours we made ourselves comfortable 
on the wharf, surrounded by the usual crowd of gaping 
country people, who are always much surprised at seeing 
‘three dogs all alike,” and if they “is good fur runvin’ 
deer” or are ‘“‘good patridge dogs,” are questions repeated 
and answered every few minutes. At last the boat steamed 
up to the wharf, and, following our traps on board, we bade 
farewell to camping for a year. F. M. 

Canapa. 


barrels, But my misfortunes were only begin- 


VERMONT DEER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Looking over your Dec. 8 number I find you’ have . been 
misled, as have been the people living away from northeast 
Vermont and not familiar with its surroundings. The forest 
there is connected with the deer-inhabited forest of Canada, 
and within four weeks two deer were killed near the border 
there, driven by dogs into Averill Pond, Vt. Below this 
place the same primeval forest extends within fifty yards of 
the Connecticut River, and the unbroken forest stretching 
across the State of New Hampshire on the opposite side of 
the river, near Simm’s Stream, about 1,200 yards distant. 
The stream is a trout brook with its alder banks to complete 
the noted old deer runway, on which some fine specimens 
have taken their last run. Next, this forest in Vermont, and 
cut in halves by the Grand Trunk R. R., is forty miles long, 
and about fifteen miles long in its greatest width. As long 
as a deer remains in New Hampshire, Vermont wil! have 
some. This near forest growth is on the Granite Mountains 
that defy the settler, and is the home of all that is near the 
sportsman’s heart in our northern wilds. I have seen caribou 
tracks in Vermont, but one cannot be sure to always find 
them there, with their roving habits and forest connections 
with New Hampshire and Canada. 

When that Vermont law was enacted there were deer 
enough in Essex county, Vt., to number them in hundreds, 
and the like may be told of them to-day. Now, why should 
this county be subject to the State law, unless those ‘‘public 
spirited gentlemen” wish to share with Noah the credit of 
supplying the universe with venison? I think if the deer 
law there ever gains friends, it will be created by an open 
season. If one fair-minded law is enacted there at the next 
session of its Legislature, | will agree to aid in its being en- 
forced, not as one away, but as one resident, for 1 am devoting 
my daylight hours to that end on that side of the river. If 
some others will do better, I will remain a silent citizen, 
wishing the deer better success than they are getting trying 
to avoid crust-hunters and dogs. Nep Norton. 

CoLEBROOK, N. H. 


DEER IN MICHIGAN. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A short time since I returned from a hunting trip on the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, where, with a party of six, 
I had a splendid time. We were camped on a chain of lakes 


on the headwaters of Fox River, as itis called (1 think it 


should be called Manistique, as it is really the river that has 
that name) where it empties into Lake Michigan. This 


stream a few years ago was noted as a trout stream, the fish 


being of great quantity and large size; now the residents and 
lumbermen say trout are very rare in the main stream. The 


east branch, which crosses the railroad near McMullen, is still 


well-stocked with trout of good size. In the main stream 
near the extreme head or above where it has been used for 
driving logs also large quantities of trout are still found. 

If it is possible for trout to live where there are pickerel— 


as they are called—and muskalonge grow to an immense size, 
the many lakes in the vicinity must be well stocked with 


trout Isaw quite large numbers of very large trout in 


some of the small spring branches. I inyuire of numerous 


log drivers if they observed many dead trout while driving 
the streams, the universal answer was that they did not. 


When they first went there the main stream was full of 
trout, but log-driving had driven them out altogether, as 
they are rarely now seen. So far asI could learn, all the 


small streams along the line of the Marquette Railroad are 


alive with trout, and large ones too. Parties desiring good 


trout fishing in season would not miss it on any of the small 


streams between the Straits of Macinac and Lake Superior. 
Lumbermen say that trout fishing is good all along the coast 


of Lake Superior, from Whitefish Bay above the Sault St. 
Marie, to Marquette, where rocky shoals are found. The 
whole Upper Peninsula is or was a paradise for trout and 
will be for many years to come, especially in the streams 
that empty into Lake Superior. 

It will take but a few years at the present rate to clear the 
Upper Peninsula of all the timber of value. As soon as the 
streams are no longer used tor log-drives they will at once 
become restocked, when fishing and canoeing will be very 
fine. None of the streams are very rapid. So far as my 
observation went, they appear to be connections to chains of 
small lakes, beaver dams and marshes, and if it is possible 
for trout to live in the same waters with such sharks as pick- 
erel and muskalonge, all the lakes and ponds must be well 
stocked with them; but as they were not biting, I could not 
tell. I caught pickerel and saw several large muskalonge. 
I did not see any bass, but believe they are plenty in some 
of the larger lakes. 

Deer are plenty and of very large size, ranging from 100 
to 450 pounds. [ succeeded in bagging a 200-pound dee, 
the largest [ ever saw. Ruffed grouse and spruce grouse are 
very plenty; in fact, the ‘‘woods are full of them.” Wolves 
are also quite numerous, and a few black bears are found of 
immense size. Bob cats and Canada lynxes are in fair num- 
bers. In the cedar swamp large rabbits are very numerous; 
how they escape being devoured by the wolves, lynxes and 
cats is certainly a mystery. Along the marshes of the 
streams are evidences of many hermit beaver; in some places 
I thought there might be five or six together, but a genuine 
colony I hardly think exists there. 

For the past seven years I have visited Michigan, either 
on hunting or fishing trips, every year but one. About the 
first effects of the non-export Jaw was that it destroyed the 
market for game or it required but_a few deer to overstock 
all the markets within the State. Parties told me that four 
or five years ago deer shipped from the north shore to 
Detroit did not sell for enough to pay the freight. This 
year I noticed every train going south would have nearly a 
car load of deer. Upon inquiry I found the bulx of them 
consigned to Detroit. I also learned from hunters who 
hunted between Manistique Lake and Lake Michigan that 
they sold all the deer that they killed in Detroit at from nine 
to eleven cents per pound, also that several cargoes were 
loaded on boats direct for Chicago. The shipments of deer 
on boats from the Lake Michigan or Huron shore were the 
only open violations of the law that I heard of, except what 
outside hunters succeeded in smuggling through witb their 

. Now the question is what becomes of the deer— 
from one to two hundred a day—that found a ready market 
in Detroit this year at from nine to eleven cents per pound? 
I beard the amount estimated at that number by several 
parties who were in a position to know. 

The object of the non-export Jaw was certainly for the 
protection of the game. The resu'ts (and I believe it is true 
with nine-tenths of the game law; of this country) are the 
protection of game dealers, No one, c.rtainly, believed the 
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Tue Eneuise Laxe Cuivs.— Chicago, Ill., Dec. 7.—Zaitor 
Forest and Stream: 1 notice in your oo of Nov. 5 an 


vast quantity of venison shipped to Detroit this year was 
article from Dan Johnston, headed ‘‘Slaughtering of Ducks 


for home consumption. e fact is that the deer, as soon 
as they are received in Detroit, are frozen solid and packed 
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» heen away in refrigerators, to be shipped at pleasure to such | at English Lake.” I do not want any newspaper contro- eas 
f east markets as pay best. versy, but desire simply to refute his statements, which are “That reminds me. 
. amg Such are my observations of the working of the non- | false in every particular. They simply go to show the ani- 177. 5 
ponen export law, and as soon as it is generally known to market | mus of the man, because the organization he refers to has) Wy ETURNING from a duck hunt at Reelfoot Lake 
a _ hunters that within the State of Michigan a ready market purchased all the shooting grounds and made a preserve, to recently I had occasion to see a curiosity. While 
ards a can be found for game at a fair price, the day of the deer of the exclusion of Mr. Johnston and others, who have been in| waiting at the railroad station at Obion, Tenn., our party 
stchine the State are numbered. Like the buffalo of the West, they | the habit of bagging from six to one dozen ducks per day for} was addressed by the station agent, a Mr. Raines, who 
side Cf will be of the past. With a good market in Detroit, the | number of years past; and now that others bave been @| offered to bet that he had a young man in his office at 
listant hired hunters of the lumber camps, the indiscriminate | litule more fortunate as to the amount of game bagged, either | present who was entirely without arms, and yet could beat 
mplete slaughter in season and out of season by the settlers, will | by their superior skill or otherwise, Mr. Johnston seems to | any one in the party shooting with either shotgun or rifle, 
olmens soon tell the tale with the deer, so far as Michigan is con-| be jealous. He attributes the success of the club members | his champion to shoot from a rest and we off-hand. You 
eer cerned. to the fact that they are in the habit of driving the ducks | can imagine that we ridiculed the idea, and doubted the 
8 long I leave it to wiser men than myself to suggest a remedy. | from their feeding grounds as early as 4 o’clock in the morn- | ability of any one handling a gun who had no arms at all. 
i iene To be of any value the reanady must come soon. To be} ing and preventing them from returning until 8 or 9 at} Especially was this done by one of our party, a one-armed 
aes effective the treatment must be heroic. CativorNiA, | Dight. This statement must seem absurd to those who are! man, and a very good shot. The upshot of the conversation 
sutaine CouumBus, O., Dec. 1. prin pana — ee = P gers = be dg. sea | was an we requested Mr. Raines to bring out his seventh 
; 2 Oe . a , : wonder, which was accordingly done. A young man ap- 
oahes GEORGE H. FERRIS they at 8 or 9 in the evening. But this organization has a) peared of apparently ‘ighseun yas 2 of age long and stim, 
ys find , eee very stringent rule which prevents its members from shoot- | balancing a double-barreled breech!oading shotgun on his 
actions \ EORGE H. FERRIS, one of the pioneer gunsmiths of | img game before sunrise or after sunset. As bad as Mr. | shoulder, and carrying a game bag toa web strap, buckled 
, G Central New York, died at his home in Utica yester- | Johnston would have the public believe these gentlemen to | quite high up, so he could have access to it with his mouth. 
— day, aged 66 years. Born in Willowvale, Oneida county, | be, they were never so anxious to make a big bag of ducks His coat sleeves were perfectly empty, not a vestige of an 
iat N. Y., he became a resident of Utica in 1850, where he made | #8 to stay on the marsh so late at night that the lake’s freez-| arm, both being lost from the socket or shoulder joint. He 
lies his home. Mr. Ferris’s reputation as a gunsmith and skilled | ing over compelled them to stay out over night almost in | was quite bashful and seemed to be annoyed by the crowd 
‘public mechanic was second to none in this country, and his fire- | Sight of their hotel, as was once the case with Dan Johnston | which gathered around him, but upon being urged to go 
Pt of arms are known not only throughout the United States, but | 20d a friend of his. Mr. Johnston further says that this | through his actions when using the gun and shooting also, 
ae in many European countries. It was the quality of the | Organization has posted the land they claim to own and all | he finally consented. The gun was carried on his shoulders 
open guns he produced rather than the quantity which established | they expect to own, warning others from shvoting thereon. | balancing, when he saw something he wished to shoot he 
. amt his reputation. When but a mere boy he evinced great | Why should they not have as much right to post a shooting | selected some couvenient place to rest his gun, best suited 
ng en- aptitude as a mechanic, and made a study of every piece of | ground that they have bought and paid for as the farmer has | for the game, either fence, log or tree, take aim and fire. 
matie machinery he saw. When he first came to Utica he en- | bis farm lands from poachers? 1 venture to say that if this} But how load, extract, break gun, pull trigger, etc., was the 
ts if gaged in the gun business with Morgan James, the vener- | Man, in connection with his pusher, Frank Simpson, of | question with us. To break gun he used his chin, also to 
+ x able gunsmith, who died some years ago. Gunmaking came | English Lake, were guilty of mutilating the trespass signs On | cock hammers, put in shells with his mouth and extracted 
trying naturally to Mr. Ferris, and he made the first rifle he ever | farm lands in the State of Indiana as they were the day they | the same way. To the triggers a cord was attached, the 
ba fired. Understanding the machanism of guns thoroughly, | delighted in shooting down our signs with a rifle, they would | end of which he would take in his mouth, and gradually 
, he also became a very expert workman. Mr. Ferris was | be made to feel that the strong arm of the law knew how to | tighten on it until he had his aim, when he would pull off. 
the first man in the United States who made long range | deal with such vandals. Any man who would be guilty of | It seems almost incredible to believe that any one so deformed 
rifles, and who succeeded in making large-bored guns that | such av offense has no claim to the title of sportsman.— | could handle a gun at all, much less successfuily, but I saw 
would eee a By ne a tage of the bore | JoHN J. GILLESPIE, Secretary. ’ whole performance as described and stand convinced. 
of a rifle near the breech it was made to hold more powder, . eae ee la ; inquired into the young man’s history and Iearned that he 
nn the and consequently to carry further. A large and aaies bali | WiLprowt Nores.—Philadelphia, Dec. 13.—Many wild } Jost his arms at aces of ten years while feeding a cotton 
yf six, was carried, and this had the advantage of not being devi- | 8&¢s¢ passed down the New Jersey coast last week, and fresh | gin, He supports himself and widowed mother with the 
f lakes ated by the wind. His improvements in this direction may | ®ttivals of the same fowl were reported at Sinnepuxent | game he kills and never wastes a load of powder. This is 
ink it be said to have revolutionized the manufacture of firearms. | 802d. Many were killed at the latter uamed place, and | explained by the fact that time is no object to him and 
at has Mr. Ferris made few if any breechloading rifles, even in | Will use these grounds until shut out by the ice. Yesterday | ajways makes perfectly sure before chewing his triggers. 
This later days, as he ever maintained that muzzleloaders were | William Grant found the capsized sneakbox of William | fis ability to kill game was verified by several of lookers on, 
e fish more accurate and would shoot stronger. Ridgeway in Oyster Creek channel. The mailbag was se-| who had accompanied this unfortunate hunter on his trips 
ts and In 1857 Mr. Ferris started in business by himself. Many | CUt¢d in its customary place, but no trace or tidings of the|{ also learned that until a recent date the party used a 
The years ago he manufactured long-range rifles for shooting | ™issing man could be found. The bay was foggy on Thurs- | myzzieloading gun, which complicated matters still more. 
is still turkeys at 150 rods. His long-range guns were known be- | 48Y #fternoon, and occasionally the wind blew hard, and the Orro STECHHAN 
tream fore those of Sharp, Remington and Berdan. He made | ©00¢lusion is now reluctantly reached that Ridgeway was] {yoianavouis, Ind., Dec. 9. - 
d for ° some of the finest muzzleloading rifles in this country, for | dtowned when his boat capsized. Duck shooters who visited 
‘ which he received $200 each. One of these in the hands of | Barnegat Bay will know the value of Ridgeways services, - eee 
erel— Dr. Pardee, of Oakland, California, made the shortest string | #24 Will miss him greatly. Our river Delaware still contin- Sea and Hiver Sfishi 
2 size, on record at forty rods. Ten shots were fired at the target | UCS to be the tarrying place for many mallards, and not- ng. 
with off-hand, and the aggregate distance from the center of the | Withstanding the continued wintry weather, we are having 
it in target to the center of bullet holes was four and one-eighth these fowl remain with us—indeed, their numbers seem to Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
Prous inches (considerably less than half an inch on an average). | ‘2CTease. Last season, long before this they had left for the} ng Co. 
iving Mr. Ferris’s son still retains the target. Mr. Ferris was the | S0Uth, and the weather was even milder. Can any one ex- 
| not. inventor of a breechloading shotgun which he patented, and | Pl#in why this late stay? Canvasback ducks are scarce at} THE NEW YORK FISH COMMISSION. 
ll of of which he sold many. Some of these guns sold at $400, | Havre de Grace. The ice, which has been making on the] 71 yet and St : 
er, as During the war he invented a breechloading rifled cannon. | “ats at this point, has greatly interfered with battery shoot- “The follor oe ticle fr the Alb { hic 
1 the He made a 1,500 pound gun which was tested iu Washing. |i=&- Blackheads are plentiful and wary.—Homo. e following article from the Albany Argus, which has 
d are ton in the presence of President Lincoln, Secretary Seater a oon eee ogee Pe pee eee 
good Admiral Dahlgren, and others. It carried a ball nine miles Len = _ b A. HO. mat E iB oS duck Bs ee ae = ; i 
all d drove a steel bolt through three inch f i . : shooting around here Is not good. ‘here ts very little water On investigation it has been discovered that the terms of office of 
ma ani & : es of iron L was d hat the st of them h le the Commissioners of Fisheries, with the exception of that of William 
rior. afterward taken to France, where it was captured by th a“ ae, aot Se : ee eft for better H. Bowman, of Rochester, have expired The term is five years, i 
coast Germans during the Franco-Prussian war . y the! pastures. I was over on St. Francis River last week to see | stead of for life, as heretofore believed. The statutes are mandatory 
: St He : : +. tek the squirrel migration. The papers have been full of stories | on the Governor in the matter of filling these vacancies. Tne Anglers’ 
Tl . “ a very iledar a a har see. He was | spout killing them by the wagon load with clubs, My | Association of the st. lawrence River has filed with the Goveruor a 
and many inventors and experts came to him for advice” ‘He | 2d¥ice to the hunter is to take the best gun he can get as | ine omee of Fish Commisioner uf Huzene G. Blacklord, of Brooklyn, 
ams was often called as an expert to testify in cases of ionk they have been shot at until they know perfectly well what | because he is a fish dealer in New York city, and his private business 
from gunshot wounds it means. : There are plenty of them. [ watched one corn- poerame ae at variance with his public duties and inimical to all 
the He k _neople gg G. Fred Ferri field, and in the day got four turkeys and thirty-nine squir- | *¥e SPortsmen- . sl , 
r thc e leaves a widow and one son, G. Fred Ferris, who was | seis’ I could have killed more squirrels, but : As to the first portion of this paragraph, relating to the 
3 the for three years a member of the Ilion rifle team. Pont eee es es, SS Ser eupeee to : issi ies 
once U M. Y.., Dee. 14 : BA. killing more game than I can carry out to my friends. [| term of office of the Commissioners and the duties of the 
ear tic, N. Y., . 14. ot off at Wideners, but any station on the Memphis & Little Governor, it is erroneous ia every particular. By Chapter 285, 
s my .—-.— k Railroad east of Madison willdo. The Swamp Angel Laws of 1868, four commissioners were appointed to hold 
sar EXCITEMENT OF ANTELOPE HUNTING.—Cleveland, Dec. | ¥@S sentenced to thirty days in the Gross county jail for office for two years. By Chapter 567 of the Laws of 1870 
sible 9.—It has often been a surprise to me that among the stories | Sclling whisky and was also awaiting trial there for murder, their term was extended to three years and the Go vernor 
a. written by hunters in your paper there are so few that say | but some of his friends cut him out. He is said to hold the authorized to fill vacancies only (not to appoint their suc 
well anything of antelope hunting. The article of Mr. Woodrow | Memphis Gun and Trolling Club responsible for his arrest cessors). By Chapter 74 of the Laws of 1878, the Fishery 
or takes me back to my old home and cowboy life in Kansas, | 204 to be laying for them in the cane. I hope he will not Commission was continued in office with all the powers con- 
I was located for several years in Southwestern Kansas, and | get ‘““Coahoma” the first round. A camping party from ferred by the act of 1868 (that is continued for life). By 


Chapter 309 of the Laws of 1879, the Governor was author- 
ized to appoint another Commissioner from Kings, Queens, 
or Suffolk county and supply his place if a vacancy should 
occur therein. ‘To this position under this act Mr. Black 


here spent last week on White River and killed a large wolf 


mge. : 
many a day have I spent crawling through those dra 
: a and report game plentiful and bass fishing superb.—CasuaL. 


over the divides, with the perspiration streaming down my 
face and my heart going like a triphammer at the prospect of 






Mink AND Woopcuuck.—Melrose, Mass., Dec. 11.— 






























100 = 
t »asareward. Itis, I iti ; : : j 
dee, ee Te = frequently occurs, — ~ ee While hunting for grouse a few weeks ago in Maine, on | ford was appointed on May 23, 1879. 
— done in plain sight of the game, and if there be more than coming out of some small pines I found my dog ona point} The acts now in force create no limit to the terms of any 
eves one antelope there is hardly a second that one of them is wot that puzzled me. He was standing on the edge of a ledge | of the commissioners, make no provision for the appoint- 
a on the lookout. I have usually found it comparatively a and pointing into some small poplar trees which stood on a| ment of their successors and provide only for vacancies, and 
um- Y 80) sidehill below. Of course I expected a bird, but the trees | these can only occur through death, resignation or removal 


easy matter to get within range of a single buck, especially 


ous; an old one; and I have often crawled within fifiy yards of for cause, and in the event of any such vacancy the Gover- 


were bare and there was evidently no bird. © On calling the 






















































































and : : i i all i i 
lain and watched him * attention of my brother, who was not far away, he discovered | nor has the power to fill or not to fill it at his option. 
the os is very hard to drop aie —— some animal in one of the trees, which he shot and found to} The acts above referred to are so clear oa canal that 
aces Three points, if struck, will prove fatal—the head, heart and be a mink. Nodoubt he was driven there by the presence of | the Governor will not readily assume that he has the power 
uine spine. I ence saw ap old buck get on to his feet and end the dog. Several years ago 1 saw some object swimming in | to appoint any new commissioner in the place of Mr. Black- 
long enough for a dog to run a hundred yards and pull him toward the shore of a lake, which proved to be a woodchuck. | ford on the ground that his term of office hasexpired. He 
er down, after he had been shot squarely through fhe heart The lake was about two miles in width. Whether he had | must first remove him. 
- and that o rgan had been literally torn to piec e Usuall starved from the shore at some distance and made a circuit, If, as already asserted in Forest AND STREAM, Mr. 
i n when hunting antelope | took with me a pair of gre a or had come from the opposite shore, is not certain; but I| Blackford has incurred the enmity of certain members of 
oc to catch any wounded game, for I never liked re ec had watched his progress for av eighth of a mile or more, | the St. Lawrence Association, and as a body it has for that 
a crippled animal to suffer and die a lingering death. At: and think he must have crossed. — What could have induced | reason been induced by these members to enter its protest 
This ‘ some future time I will give some of my adventures with him to take to the water? Was it choice? Do woodchucks against his continuance in office for the reason alleged 
: - rifle and greyhound, and hope they may prove as interestin abandon their holes in the open fields and occupy holes in | above, ‘‘that he isa fish dealer,” then the article does not 
y, Oe to some of the readers of the Forest AND STREAM as he the forests during winter?—W. ey ee hm ae eee 7 pcre Saag protest 
c ; - ; ; o ——_—_—_—___— p nor the animus that inspired it. If, however, the rexson is 
= ~—! other writers have been interesting to me.—Ex-| sovrn Oyster Bay, Long Island, Dec. 8.—This has ony and honestly given, then it is clear that the gen- 
that . been a poor fall for ducks, but now there are plenty of | tlemen of this association have quite misapprehended the very 
line geese, brant and ducks in the bay, and if we get any south or | object for which the Fish Commission was created and the 
oe Is A THREE-YEaRS Quart Law DestraBLe?—Liitor For- | east winds we will make up for lost time. hen the wind | commissioners appointed. They have in fact stated the very 
eer est and Stream: As‘a rule the sportsmen returning from | was favorable the sportsmen have made some very good bags | strongest reason why Mr. Blackford should be kept in office. 
~ qa shooting trips this fall are disappointed in the season | this and last week.—GeorGe KInian. Do these gentlemen suppose that the Legislature appointed 
wea = report the coveys very scarce, even in sections where eo these commissioners and have yearly appropriated and put 
ey Sarma expected to find some sport. The truth is} “SPORT WITH GUN AND ROD.”—This is a magnificent volume, | into their hands thousands of dollars of the public moneys 
- our game supply is disappearing more rapidly than we real- | nearly nine hundred pages, superbly illustrated, carefully printed, | of the State, solely or even principally in the interest of 
‘ket ize and quicker than we care to confess, and the time has | and bourd in embossed morocco, being one of the finest specimens | anglers? The professional angler is, of course, beaefited b 
9 - ? ’ 4 'y 
pd? come when something more than preaching game protection | of the book-making art ever coming under our notice. The e of | this legislation the sam iti i 
rang is legis] e as any other citizen, but that is only 
ra Toust be done—action should be taken. 1 for one am in favor | the book covers the game animals and fishes of the Continent.| an incident and not the main object had in view. The 
a of prohibiting all shooting of quail fora period of three years. | “Sport with Gun and Rod” is as handsome, appropriate, and | original and continued purpose of all this legislation has 
sod as was done in the State of Ohio some time since and resulted | sensible a present as one would wish to give or be given for Christ-| been to increase and make more abundant the supply of fish 
- in so much good. There are many more Pennsylvanians, I} mas. We have put it first among our suggestions of suitable Christ- | food of all kinds, und to aid, foster and protect every public 
am sure, who would be glad to give up quail shouting in this | mas presents for those who are interested in the recreations of which | and private effort in that direction. It is at least as much 








the State for a time if it would do any good.—Homo. Forest aND STREAM treats, the duty of the commissioners to protect and increase and 
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creased means allowed us to plant increased numbers of 
young fry in our rivers. To our earnest appeals the U. 8. 
Commision responded generously, and we were enabled to 
plant our young salmon fry in the St. Croix and Penobscot 
waters, with a more liberal hand. Our own State then 
awakened from her blindness and added a few more dollars 
to our means and gave usa law forbidding the use of nets 
above tidewater. This enabled us to afford better protection 
to our spawning grounds, and as a direct consequence our 
Penobscot waters are teeming with salmon. {n September 
I have seen the basin of water below the big dam at Bangor, 
fairly alive with salmon, not one fish sana eight pounds 
in weight apparently, and many much smaller in size. Had 
it not been for the teachings of the U. S. Commission, by its 
issue of valuable reports, by its distribution of valuable 
fishes, the consequent interest awakened and discussion ar- 
rising therefrom, the Penobscot river, the only great salmon- 
ene river lefton the Atlantic coast of the United 

tates, the sole dependence of the U. 8. Commission for its 
supply of salmon ova to restock the rivers of our country, 
would now be barren of asingle fish. Fishculture and fish 
propagation and planting is a clear, distinct, unmistakable 
success in our State, whether it be in salmon planting or in 
landlocked salmon planting, or in the stocking of our in- 
closed waters with trout and black bass. 

Without the U. 8S. Commission we could never by indi- 
vidual State effort have been enabled to have. supplied our- 
selves with the ova of the sea and Jandlocked salmon that is 
now so economically afforded us by the State Association 
under U. 8. co-operation. The controlling spirit by in- 
struction, by experiment (and demonstrated beyond indi- 
vidual effort, but economically rendered under associate 
action) has been entirely by the U. 8. Commission. All the 
enterprise and spirit and enlightened action of the day in the 
farming of our waters to fish production is due to you. sir, 
or U. 8. Commission of Fisheries. Maine has displayed a 
fearful energy in destroying and marketing her forests and 
her fish. Forestry or tree culture, and fish culture must now 
restore and preserve and nurse her wealth. The freight on 
a single man coming into our State to angle for our trout or 
salmon or to hunt our game is worth a hundred times over 
the freight on the fish or game if sent to market and seld. 
The trout of Rangeley or Moosehead cost the angler at least 
$10 per pound. The visiting sportsman willingly pays as 
liberally for his game. Is this not the wiser policy for our 
State fish and game protection? 

Far up in the wilderness, beyond the settlements, our few 
wardens can afford but feeble protection, and the slaughter 
on the spawning beds is doubtless very great. Remember 
our whole appropriation from the State, for propagation and 
protection of both fish and game, buying all our eggs, pay- 
ing all our wardens, traveling expenses, law suils, is but 
$7,500. Mere planting our river with salmon fry without 
abundant means of protection for the spawning grounds, 
above tidewater, must prove futile. Thespawning grounds 
of our fish must be held sacred as our gardens and our wheat 
fields when preparing, or sowed with their crops. If the re- 
verse is to he the rule, then there must be yearly planting of 
salmon fry, and no breeding on the natural nurseries or 
spawning beds. Truly yours, E. M. STILwe.t. 


CASTALIA CREEK. 


PEAKING of the artificial stocking of trout streams, here 

is a paragraph worth considering. A communication 

to the Sandusky Register gives the following as the total 

number of trout taken by the members of the Castalia Sport- 

ing Club from their fishing grounds for the last six years, 

the fishing season beginning March 15 and closing Sept. 15, 

no trout being less than eight inches in length, taken from 
the stream, and all fishing done with artificial flies: 





so cheapen in price the fish of commerce as to increase and 
protect the few varieties of fish which furnish sport rather 
than food to the angler. The taxpayers of this State, who 
furnish the funds expended by these commissioners demand 
and have a right to demand that they shall be principally 
applied for the benefit of the many in increasing the supply 
of cheap fish food, and if Mr. Blackford, through a personal 
experience as a dealer in fish as an article of- food, knows 
what will most benefit the public at large in that direction, 
he is the one above all others to be retained in the position 
of commissioner. 

« I have no interest in this matter except that of an angler. 
I have for many years belonged, and still belong, to more 
than one angler’s association. My opportunities for ascer- 
taining the public sentiment in relation to this question 
have probably been as great as those of any member of the 
St. Lawrence Association. 

lf any one supposes that that sentiment is ‘‘setting very 
strongly” in favor of anglers and fishing clubs, he is sadly 
mistaken. On the contrary, in that portion of the State 
where the interests of anglers are the greatest, and the prop- 
erty and franchises owned by them the most valuable, the 
poe sentiment is in many instances decidedly hostile. 

t is useless to disguise the fact that the exclusive rights 
acquired or asserted by anglers in many localities have pro- 
voked public criticism and attacks through the press, which 
have so aroused some communities that they have threat- 
ened to combine in opposition, not only to the extension of 
these rights, but to diminish or destroy the value of those 
already acquired. 

The fish laws of the State guarantee to anglers every right 
and privilege which they can reasonably demand; the acts 
above referred to provide for the most liberal distribution of 
game fish. Neither Mr. Blackford nor any other commis- 






























tribution if he wished todo so. The people are jealous of 
any further concessions to anglers and fishing clubs. If 
Governor Hill removes or seeks to remove Mr. Blackford for. 
the reasans given in the protest quoted above, it will be 
practically an official agnouncement that the Fish Commis- 
sion was created and is to be continued in the interest of 
‘‘the true sportsman.” 

Such action and such a construction of the law would 
still further antagonize the public at large against every 
angler and angler’s association in the southern portion of the 
State, and so would tend toward the depreciation of their 
fish preserves and property. 

Will Governor Hil assume the responsibilities of taking a 
course which would produce such results just to please a 
single organization or to gratify a few of its members? The 
filing and publication of the above protest have now practi- 
cally placed Mr. Blackford in the position of being the one 
commissioner who represents and guards the ioterests of that 
portion of the people at large who demand the increase and 
protection of fish simply as an article of food or commerce. 

If the Governor now removes or seeks to remove him the 
public will regard that as the real reason, whatever cause 
may be assigned. Will Governor Hill assume the responsi- 
bility of such a course? ANGLER. 
























SALMON ANGLING IN MAINE. 


We are permitted to publish the following very inter- 

esting letter sent to the U. 8. Commissioner by Com- 
missioner E. M. Stilwell of the Commission of Fisheries 
and Game, Bangor, Dec. 1. 


Prof. 8. F. Baird: 

I suppose the newspapers have reported our success in 
introdiicing salmon angling to our Maine rivers. For the 
last twenty years we have been continually annoyed with 
the question as to why Maine salmon would not rise to the 



















fly? My continual success in capturing them with the rod, ~ ichi 

- the waters at Bucksport, where va A were parked for ies A abe y "1380 oe —oo 
spawning purposes, seemed to have no influence in remov- 1882...... ..+.-. ocoe Se a ~ ae 
ing the doubt. This year the accumulated presence of the em Bee eer oh ee oe oa ‘ ‘ jos « 
planting of the last few years has settled the question in IS cc oe “ gg 






their minds, by our anglers capturing.them in both the Pen- 
obscot and St. Croix rivers. Not our skilled anglers alone 
among whom have been some of our summer tourists, but 
our work-a-day citizens from bench and anvil, who after a 
day’s toil have rested weary limbs and brain by participat- 
ing in the ofttimes read-of sport of capturing a salmon on 
rod and fly. We have always promised them this, but our 





J. L. Yale, of Cleveland, made a very handsome catch 
March 30, 1885, of 26 trout, weighing 15 pounds 2 ounces, 
the weight of the largest being as follows: One trout 16 
inches long, weighing 1 pound 10 ounces; one 14 inches, 1 
pound 4 ounces; one 14 inches, 1 pound 4 ounces; one 12 
inches, 1 pound. Six trout, average weight, 12 ounces. The 

poverty of resource has protracted the day. The terrible | average weight of the 26 trout was between 9 and 10 ounces. 
energy of our people in converting the life of forest and| Castalia Creek, which is about three miles long and is fed 
stream into merchantable commodities for trade has now | by springs which yield about 250 gallons per minute, is un- 
given birth to a dawning necessity of planting and restock- doubtedly the finest artificial trout stream in Ohio. Fifteen 
ing both forest and fish, and our Legislature as well as the} years ago the first plant was made, and up to that timea 
U. 8. Commission of Fisheries, has increased our power of | trout was never seen in the Castalia water. Although vari- 
hastening results. The salmon fishery of the State of | Ous additions have since been made, the fish have virtually 
Maine is limited to the period between the 1st day of April | taken care of themselves, the abundance of natural food in 
and the 15th day of July. All the salmon that succeed in| the stream making any other feeding entirely unnecessary. 
ascending the river above the dam at Bangor are the spawn-| This record does not show the maximum weight of fish 
ing fish with the attendant male or bucks. The law is| taken, since several trout this past season scored at from 
obeyed and can be enforced in tide-water, but above the} two totwo anda half pounds. One fish is on record (if I 
waters are more shallow, the streams narrow and are acces- | #M not in error) at three and a quarter pounds. B. 
sible at all times day and night. The country is sparsely | Totxpo, Dec. 10, 1885. 

settled, and is infested by a class of poachers and outlaws, 
French, Indians and outcasts, who with net and spear and 
dynamite destroy every breeding fish they can reach. 

All that we could do was to plant the few thousand of 
salmon fry that our slender means enabled us to acquire, 
and thus simply hold possession of our waters for the 
salmon. We could only hold a small stock in our river; we 
could only prevent utter extermination. As the interest on 
one’s capital constitutes one’s income, so is good, or bad, or 
any fishing at all, dependent upon the percentage of the fish 
that will take the bait or lure. Do you realize the fact that 
the percentage of fishes that will riseto bait or fly, in the 
most popular — er anglin, azeete, is _ er f of one acai ie aia Rad i ed a aa 
per cent.? How long woul oosehead or Rangeley or ° . 
other popular inate of our anglers retain a fish in their Lishcultur é, 
waters were it otherwise? It is the net, and spear, and 
ee the on Sie te aeamenaed oy ae angling . —- all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
salmon fry to A poo rivers, when the whole of our slender | "7 ~~ Se 
store if concentrated upon the Penobscot River alone wouid OYSTER CULTURE IN CONNECTICUT. 
barely suffice to fill the place of the destruction of ali our E have the fifth report of the Shellfish Commissioners 
breeding fish by the poachers, after they had reached their of Connecticut, which shows a material improvement 
spawning ground. At the ‘Hunt Farm,” on the East| in the production of oysters through peerer legislation, and 

ranch of the Penobscot, where formerly large numbers | the expenditures of the Commission.. One means of improve- 
were taken in nets, the whole fishery was abandoned as | ment has been the law of 1883, which prohibits the dump 
worthless and exhausted, when the whole product of the = ee m4 = oo oe 
year was but one salmon. Soon after, in 1876, our young ee scitanine aie “aaa Saeraeee osha el 
salmon fry from Bucksport begun to show themselves ean placed inspectors ef all bane e in ing 
in the river, and fishisg on the East Branch was re-| and dumping refuse, who saw that all deposits were eae in 
sumed and 100 salmon captured at the Hunt Farm. In-| places where no harm would result to the oyster beds. This 

























PHILADELPHIA ANGLERS—At many of the up-town 
wharves, of the Delaware River in this city, roach fishing 
a la Thad. Norris can now be had. Few since the death of 
Uncle Thaddeus indulge in this passive amusement, as it is 
cold work, but rather prefer for winter fishing, pike angling 
through the ice. Most all the New Jersey mill ponds are 

ood waters as soon as ice makes. ‘the Tumbling Dam, at 

ridgeton, N. J., and the Washington Pond in Gloucester 
county, N. J., are fair places easily reached from Philadel- 
phia where pike may be taken.—Homo. 
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plan should be adopted in New York, where the city refuse is 
moos to be carried below Sandy Hoook, but at night, and 
d fogs, the contractors find it convenient to dump their 
scows long before reaching Fort Hamilton. 

The starfish come in for a share of attention. It has been 
the experience of the more careful of the Connecticut oxster 
cultivators, that by nenieatiy ween over the beds, these 
enemies of the oyster can be destroyed. Still the case is one 
where a negligent man may foster starfish, quite indiffereut 
to his own while the starfish may destroy his neighbor’s 
oysters. ‘The greater area of grounds thoroughly culti- 
vated,” wrote the ee, ‘the less will the starfish 
abound. Neglected beds suffer the most, and it cannot be 
repeated too often that the attacks of these pests can only be 
repelled by unceasing Np age and industry. No work on an 
oyster bed pays better t’ dredging for starfish. When pro- 
—- realize this fact, and the State does what it ought to 

eep them from breeding in the natural beds, it is believed the 
losses will become insignificant throughout the State.” Last 
spring a small flesh-colored worm was discovered on the 
small seed oysters, doing some damage. This created some 
alarm, but its ravages were found to much exaggerated. 
The worm was examined by Prot. Verrill, of New Haven, and 
found to be the Sabellaria vulgaris, which has been tigured 
and described in the reports of the United States Fish Com- 
mission, some 13 years ago. The amount of damage done by 
this sandworm is said to have been very much exaggerated. 
It may be destructive of small oysters to a certain extent, but 
the larger ovsters resist its action. Of late the Commissioners 
have heard no complaints about the sandworm. Careful 
attention seems to have been paid in the determination of the 
spawning periods of the oysters in Connecticut waters, It 
begins in July and ends in September; is earlier in shallower 
waters, later in “a ones, modified, of course, by meteoro- 
logical conditions. The advantages of an extended cultiva- 
tion of oyster become manifest, because when the spawning 
— comes then the spat arising from parents at various 

epths, stands a better chance of being fecundated. 

The great labor of the Commissicon has been in mapping out 
some 335,000 acres of water, which extends from east to west 
some 96 miles, and varies in breadth from three to ten miles, 
and to give each occupant a proper title to his grounds. This 
work was necessary because there is a tax imposed upon the 
oyster beds, which uire to.be correctly mapped before the 
taxes can be gathered, and this involved the settlement of 
disputes and claims which added tenfold to the original work. 

he Cormmissionets take pride in the fact that an increase 
of ten per cent. in the oyster business has taken place within 
the past season, and in evidence of this they show figures to 
prove it. There are now forty-nine steamers engaged in the 
work, and by improved methods the plague of starfish has 
been somewhat abated. 


“SUICIDE OF TROUT.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Noticing Mr. Mather’s communication in your issue of Dec. 
10, I will give my own experience. 1 do not recollect whether 
it has been stated in FOREST AND STREAM that I now claim to 
be the senior American fishculturist, having taken my first 
lesson of Doctors Ackley and Garlick upon the occasion of 
their initial work. I recollect hearing Doctor Ackley remark 
to some parties present one day that the trout did not take 
kindly to confinement in limited space, but were inclined to 
jump out of such inclosures. 1am under the impression that 
your occasional correspondent, Dr. Sterling, was present at 
the time. At all events that was my first information con- 
cerning this ‘“‘jumping-out” tendency. My own subsequent 
and long extended experience in connection with this branch 
of the salmon family was almost wholly experimental and in 
limited inclosures, some of which were so constructed that the 
trout could have readily jumped out if they had so desired, 
but I do not recall a single instance where they did. After I 
had in the main discontinued my experiments with brook 
trout, I experimented quite extensively with salmon trout, 
landlocked salmon, etc., all of which I believe to be the pro- 
geny of true salmon 

The first lot which I had were called “salmon trout” by 
the party from whom I purchased them. I placed them in 
one of my trout ponds, the area of which would be about 
75x75ft., fed by the purest spring water and contaiving no fish 
of any description. When these so-called salmon-trout had 
attained a length of five to six inches (I do not remember their 
exact age) I began to find them on the outlet embankment of 
the pond nearly every morning for a week or ten days. Early 
one very foggy morning [ found several, none of which had 
oviiouale been out of the water long. After I had taken my 
breakfast (perhaps an hour later) I went over to the pond and 
found two more dead ones and one yet alive upon the em- 
bankment. Those of course had jumped out in broad day- 
light, butit was very foggy. It then occurred to me that I 
had found more on mornings after night rains. I took par- 
ticular notice of this fact upon two occasions soon after. 
Finally, { found no more dead fish, but noticed that they 
gradually became less and less in number, and in three or four 
weeks all had disappeared from the pond. 

About this time I noticed on two or three mornings, just at, 
daybreak, a large, stray cat making a careful reconnoissance. 
along the embankment. This explained why I found no more 
dead fish, although conscious of their continual disappearance. 
Not being at all jial to prowling cats, and still not wishing 
to kill what might be one of my neighbors, prized pets, notic-- 
ing that he disappeared toward the village which my ponds: 
outskirt, I determined, notwithstanding, to be rid of the cat, 
so one morning I took my old army musket and seeded it 
down well with fine bird shot. I then started out and de- 
ployed as skirmisher in the direction of the pond. In a, 
moment I saw the cat rapidly disappearing toward the village.. 
When some thirty yards away I trailed the old musket in the 
same direction, and applied a gentle three-pound pressure to. 
the trigger. A detonation followed which awakened the 
echoes of the sleepy village, and as the cloud of smoke sed. 
away I saw about three lofty curves described by the cat. 
passing over the ridge, which would have made a jack-rabbit. 
wild with envy. I have made this little diversion for the pur- 
— of impressing upon the minds of young fishculturists the 
ee cats are not desirable adjuncts to experimental 
work. 

The pond to which I have just referred had at one corner a 
screen opening near the bottom, through which the water dis- 
charged, supplying a spawning race some seventy-five feet 
long which in turn discharged into another pond some two 
feet lower than the source of supply. This race was sixteen 
inches wide and perhaps a foot in depth. 1t contained several 
little ‘‘breaks,” over which the water plunged for aeration. 
I had trout of different ages from time to time in this race. 
A leap of six inches would have landed them upon the bank, 
but I never knew one of any age to jump out, while they 
would jump over the “‘breaks” continually. A few years after 
the events just cited, I was actively engaged in the distribu- 
tion of young California salmon throughout the entire southern 
portion of New Jersey. 

At one time 1 had some fifteen thousand of these young fish 
stored in my spawning run, having the various compartments 
(at the b: ) screened so as to prevent their ‘“‘herding” too 
omen. I soon discovered considerable numbers of the 
young salmon dead upon the embankment or walk alongside 
the race, always finding them in the morning. I finally 
covered the race closely with wide boards, and reported the 
facts to Prof. Baird, who replied that the U. 8S. Commission 

could furnish no solution to this ‘jumping out” conundrum. 
In order to reach the extreme hi waters of the numerous 


streams of Southern New Jersey, to plant the Ie salmon, 
seriously 


I had ridden over some rough forest roads an 
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aggravated an old army injury, from which I have suffered 
since 1863. I was at this time practically “laid up” in con- 
sequence, 

day or two after covering the “race” containing the 
young salmon I[ sat by a window in my residence looking out 
upon the pond which discharged into the race and discovered 
a movement at the head of the race which my failing eyesight 
could not well define. Upon the secretary within my reach 
lay that portion of my engineer’s level containing the tele- 
scope. picked it up and sighted at the point of interest, at 
the same time adjusting the focal range, and discovered the 
little salmon leaping over the projecting planked sides of the 
pond into its waters, but an occasional one dropping just out- 
side the pond upon the walk, an1 I could see several of them 
passing through various stages of their dying contortions. 

There was another interested spectator at that point, 
namely, a ground sparrow, which was plying his little bill 
actively. 1 did not stand long upon the order of my going, 
but hastened over to the pond. My warning foot steps 
slackened the stream of leaping salmon, but even after my 
arrival they coutinued to jump over the plank about six feet 
in height. In making an examination of the race the previous 
evening, I had, unnoticed, slip the board (next the pond) 
so as to leave a space of about three inches uncovered. 
Through this space, nearly or quite, eleven thousand of the 
salmon had jumped over into the pond, which was literally 
alive with them. I removed the upper compartment to drive 
those remaining to the lower compartments. AsI uncovered 
the race I found the lower compartments emptied of the 
salmon. they having leaped over the screens which were 
barely two inches below the covers. The ground sparrow 
had picked the eyes out of most of those which had landed on 
the walk instead of the pond. 

As I now had this pond stocked with black bass, it was quite 
evident that the days of the young salmon in that pond would 
be few, if allowed to remain there. Thatindispensable fixture 
which I term a ‘“‘collector,” and which I now place in all ponds 
constructed under my superintendence, I had not then 
devised. All that portion of the pond next the outlet was 
thin mud, and I had no easy means of getting out the runa- 
way salmon. [I therefore placed in front of the gate a screen 
of sufficiently coarse mesh to prevent the bass passing through 
but to admit the passage of the little salmon. I then raised 
the gate and let them into the ditch, which drains my ponds 
and forms one branch of the headwaters of Manton Creek, 
discharging into the Delaware 

In the Report of the U. 8. Fish Commission for 1881, issued 
in 1884, on page 884, item 13 from the top of the table, will be 
found the last tidings of this lot of ‘‘suicidal” salmon, and this 
concludes my personal experience upon the subject. 

MILTON P. PEIRCE. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa , Dec. 14, 1885. 


PROF. HENRY J. RICE, well known to our readers for 
his work in oyster culture and his contributions upon kennel 
matters, died at his home, 407 Clermont avenue, Brooklyn, last 
Monday, Dec. 14. Prof. Rice was taken sick three weeks ago 
with a hemorrhage of the lungs and afterward typhoid-pneu- 
monia set in. e was unmarried. He was born in Caze- 
novia, N. Y., March 15, 1848. He began his studies at the 
Cazenovia Seminary. He was graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity, and, obtaining a fellowship from a prize thesis, spent 
two years of study at Johns Hopkins University. He also 
went abroad and continued his studies at Paris. On his re- 
turn he did some embryological work for Professor Baird at 
Washington. He then came to New York and found con- 
genial work in the private laboratory of Mr. E. G. Blackford, 
where his investigations on the natural food of the fishes 
which come to the market were of great value. When Mr. 
Blackford was made the O r Commissioner of the State 
he employed Prof. Rice on this work and he did good service 
both in the field and in the department of embryology. 
Although not of strong es he was a member of the 
Twenty-third Regiment N. Y. 8. N. G., and went into camp 
with them last summer. Personally he was a pleasant and 
agreeable gentleman who made friends every where. 


FISH FOR NEW YORK WATERS.—Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 
8.—Editor Forest and Stream: In behalf of the New York 
State Fish Commission | desire to announce that I am now 
ready to receive applications for fish for the p of stock- 
ing any of the public waters in this State, y order book 


will remain open until March 1, 1886. I wish to impress 
upon the minds of all parties wishing to obtain fish for the 
above purpose the importance of placing their applications 
on file before the expiration of the a’ 
Supt, N. Y, 


ve time.—SETH GREEN, 


Fish Commission), 


THE BLACK POODLE “STYX.” 


The Fennel. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Dec. 15, 16, 17 and 18.—First Annual Dog Show of the Western Con- 


necticut Poultry, Pigeon and Pet Stock Association. Frank D. Hal- 
lett, Superintendent, Winsted, Conn. Entries close Dec. 5. 

Jan. 510 12,—First annual exhibition and dog show of the Central 
Inoiana Poultry and Pet Stock Association, at Indianap lis. J. W. 
Elliott, Secretary. 

Jan. 19, 20 and 21, 1886.—Annual Exhibition and Beneh Show of the 
French Creek Valley Poultry and Pet Stock Association. A. L. 
Braden, Secretary. 

March 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1886.—Western Pennsylvania Poultry Soci- 
~—* Dog Show, at Pittsburgh, Pa. C. B. Elber, Secretary. 

arch 23, 24 and 25, 1886.- First Annual Dog Show of the New Jer- 
sey Kennel and Field Trials Club, Newark, N. J. A. P. Vredenburgn. 
Secretary. Bergen Point. ™. J. 

March 30 to April 2, 1886.—Third Annual Dog Show of the New 
Haven Kennel Ciub. E S. Porter, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 

April 6, 7, 8 and 9, 1886.—Second Annual Dog Show of the New Eng- 
land Kennei Club. Edward A. Moseley, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 


A. K. R.—-SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearlv subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P. O. Bo. 2882, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 3092. 


CIRCLING AT FIELD TRIALS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your editorial last week in regard to a at field trials 
is good, and if a line can be drawn which will prevent a pot- 
tering dog from securing an advantaze, I for one will be glad 
to see arule adopted which will preveat a dog from stealing 
a point or getting credit for work which choad belong to the 
other dog. This might be done by giving the judges authority 
to stop one dog while the other was drawing on game, unless 
both dogs got the scent nearly at the same time, in which case 
the best working dog would locate the birds first. When a 
dog in ranging finds scent pele cs a running bevy, the other 
dog should be kept back until the birds are located. i would 
not have a pottering dog that was continually making game 
— back another that was a good goer, but I would be 
glad to see a rule adopted that would give a dog a chance to 
show himself at his best and not be rattled or interfered with 
by his competitor. I know that this would make a heat less 
of a race between the handlers and that the dogs would show 
better work and make less errors. Hoping that a rule cover- 
ing this will be made, I am yours truly, W. TALLMAN. 


Tarrytown, N. Y., Dec. 14. 


A BREEDING CONUNDRUM.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Mr. Wheaton asks me to answer his ‘‘breeding conundrum.” 
His illustration undoubtedly refers to my printed pedigree 
of my beagle Trailer, wherein I state ‘the is strong in the 
blood of the Rowett strain.” He is one-half Rowett strain 
and one-half other blood. 1 consider him strong in the blood 
of the Rowett strain, as his sire, Racket, contains 8714 per 
cent. Sam—Dolly blood, which was the foundation of . 
Rowett strain, and which got most of its best stock. Rosey, 
Rally and others, and most of the other good ones were either 
by or out of the direct Sam—Dolly get, as for instance Lee, 
Rattler and others. Trailer therefore contains 43%{ per cent. 
Sam—Dolly blood, or nearly as much of it as any of the full 
Sam—Dolly blood, bred to any other Rowett stock containin 
none of it, although he is three erations from it direct. 
publish the facts (the pedigree from which any one can fi 
the amount of different blood shown) and add my individual 
opinion as to the merits of it, and only add it as such. Mr. 

eaton’s illustration, however, is not a com tive one 
He illustrates the inheriting of certain mental characteristics. 
I referred to the concentration and amount of a certain com- 
bination of blood, the origin of the strain as handed down.— 


HERMAN F. ScHELLHASS. 





BLACK POODLE STYxX. 
[From the American Kennel Register. ] 


THAT the barber has a good deal to do with the appearance 

_ ofa prize poodle, our illustration amply testifies. It is 
| that of a black poodle which appeared in a recent number 
| of the Kennel Gazette, together with the following sketch of 
| his career: 

Styx has seen various vicissitudes of fortune in his short 
career as a show dog. At Brussels this year, when he was 
exhibited by M. J. Delin-Jacob, he was unclipped, and his 
coat was so matted aud rusty, and altogether he presented 
such a ragged, wretched appearance, that he was oue of the 
first to be ignominiously turned out of thering. His pres- 
ent owner having purchased him, after a fortnight’s rest and 
some hard work at his tangled coat, Styx made his appear- 
ance in the Foreign Class, at Waltham Abbey Show, when 
(under Mr. Taunton) he took first prize, but was subsequentl 
disqualified under Kennel Club new rule XVIIT., which forbids 
poodles being exhibited as foreign dogs. His next appearance 
was at Brighton, where in spite of his greatly ge ap- 
pearance Mr. Berrie placed hit second only to Mr. Wright’s 
Doctor—no one being more astonished at the decision than 
Doctor’s owner. A month later, however, he appeared at the 
Crystal Palace, fresh from the hands of Madame Felix, and 
took first prize (under Mr. Percival) from Punch II., Boy, and 
his old antagonist, Doctor, who could only get third here, and 
even the Brighton judge admitted that the dog was rightly 

laced. Passing on to Ryde Show, he again placed a first to 
bis credit, following this up by winning first prize at Frome 
last month (under Mr. Adcock). in one of the largest classes 
of poodles ever seen inthe provinces. He is owned by the Rev. 
Gambier Bolton, of Lee, Blackheath, who purch him from 
M. J. Delin-Jacob. 








THE EASTERN FIELD TRIALS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Within the past few days I have received several communi- 
cations, the writers of which appear more or less anxious that 
I should join in an attack on the E, Ff. T. Club, or add fuel to 
Mr. Anthony’s smoky fire. By — permission 1 will avail 
myself of the bright columns of FOREST AND STREAM and thus 
make all of my replies De oy eer Charitable friends 
have already circulated the report that I am “pulling the 
wires,” and although this is highly complimentary to Mr. 
Anthony I doubt whether it will influence his very Graphic 
denunciations of the unfortunate judges. 

The gentlemen who have mailed to me gratis so much 
valuable advice should remember I am nota chronic ‘‘kicker.” 
My prosecution of the Meteor frau@ and subsequent investi- 
= of the character of a corrupt journalist were prompted 

y a sense of duty, and there is no egotism in saying that 
every reputable owner of dogs derived some benefit from those 
exposures. But there is a wide difference between prosecut- 
ing a criminal and prosecuting an innocent person, and it is 
better to make sure of your ground before rushing irto a dis- 
cussion, the result of which may show a sad miscarriage of 
justice. 

I did not attend the trials at High Point and I never feel jus- 
tified in supporting or denouncing the actions of others beyond 
a point where I am able to advance evidence of a substantial 
kind in defense of my ition. Without allowing myself to 
be drawn into « fruitless controversy, barren of good results 
to more than a very small number of persons, I will express 
my views upon one or two questions. 

hen the E. F. T. Club invited Mr. Elliot Smith to judge, 
they committed a blunder that was only eclipsed by Mr. 
Smith’s acceptance of the proffered honor. Messrs. Donner 
and Coster also ‘‘violated the canons of good taste” when they 
consented to act as judges in lieu of Messrs. Hunter and Smith. 
And when Mr. Donner undertook the dual role of W. K. C. 
representative and judge of their dogs, he must have assumed 
what he knew to be a very grave responsibility. Such things 
are certain to be condemn by right-thinking folk. Foro 
vious reasons members of the W. K. C. should not judge dogs 
owned by the club, i. e., themselves. Itis not forme to ques- 
tion the correctness of any of the awards, but in justice to the 
judges I will say that I am informed by those ia whom I place 
confidence, that the work was done in a careful, able and 
thoroughly im ial manner. 

I know very little of Mr. Anthony either pro or con, but Mr. 
Heath is one of America’s genuine dog lovers and is esteemed 
by all who know him. He loves a guod dog not because of 
any notoriety it may bring him, but for other and more com- 
mendable reasons. Mr. Heath was with me in the pointer 
controversy, and it would be my pleasure to give him a help- 
ing hand now if [I could do so conscientiously; but J. cappot, 
On the spur of the moment he appears to bays acted rashiy, 
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rised to see him come out and say so. 

It would have been better for him had _he conducted his own 
: case instead of leaving it to be crippled by others. Without 
j ee antagonize Mr. Anthony, I will say in my opinion 
i he is killing Mr. Heath’s case. He starts out with the follow - 
ing strange confession: ‘‘Mr. Coster and mysclf were riding 
together at the time of the occurrence.” It is not quite clear 
to me why Mr. Anthony was riding with a judge. 

Perhaps he will explain the nature of his ess with Mr. 
Coster. Is Mr. Anthony aware that when the New. Haven 
judges exchanged such courtesies as are usually supposed to 

ass between gentlemen they were charged with eee] a 

earful fraud. But Mr. Anthony is allowed to ride witha 
judge, speak with a judge and even to coach a judge, and the 
immaculate Western reformer of abuses remains as dumb as 
an oyster. With Mr. Anthony on one side and ‘‘ Mohawk” on 
- other, Coster and Beaufort must have had a rough time 
of it. 

‘“‘A very easy way out of the matter,” writes Mr. Anthony, 
‘‘was for the judges to have consulted Mr. Heath.” That is 
just where Mr. Anthony is wrong, and FoREST AND STREAM, 
which seldom either makes an incorrect statement or indorses 
one, has fallen into the same error. It is no part of a judge’s 
duty to either consult or inform owners or exhibitors. In 
ignoring Mr. Heath’s letter the judges simp] rformed their 
duty, and instead of being censured should be commended. 
A judge would be justified in not speaking with exhibitors or 
owners at either field trials or dog shows. Their business is 
not his; in fact he is not supposed to be acquainted with dogs 
or their owners. 

Rumor said a flush had been entered against Graphic. Mr. 
Heath’s course was perfectly clear. He should have asked 
the secretary of the club if there was truth in the report. The 
‘  secretary—I am aware that owing to unforseen circumstances 

he also was a judge—should have consulted the judges and 
communicated the result of his inquiry to Mr. Heath. If it 
was found that a flush really had been scored against Graphic, 
Mr, Heath, his handler and any witnesses he may have had, 
shouid have stated to the secretary what they had seen, and 
it would then have become the latter’s duty to have placed 
the case before the judges. If their decision proved to be 
final, Mr. Heath would have been justified in withdrawing 
his dog—supposing him to have been satisfied in his own mind 
that the coir ecision was unjust. Was this course fol- 
lowed by Mr. Heath? That is the question. Mr. Anthony 
says it was not, andif he has stated facts there is not just 
cause for discussion. Cuas. H. Mason. 
Bay RuipGe_, L. I., Dec. 14, 1885. 


and I should not be 





















Editor Forest and Stream: 

Since writing my letter of the 14th inst. I have learned on 
unquestionable authority that Messrs. Donner and Coster 
owed their appointment as judges at High Point to the unan- 
imous voice of owners and handlers who were present. I also 
have been informed that one of the judges (Mr. Donner) de- 
clined at first to officiate, and was induced to reconsider his 
decision only at the earnest solicitation of the handlers. Mr. 
Tallman left home vested with carte blanche to act as he 
might deem advisable and best, and a vote cast by him in 
favor of any judge would be as much mine ashis. Such being 
the case, any and all statements, verbal or written, that 
have been made by me against Messrs. Donner and Coster’s 
acceptance of the judgeship are hereby most cheerfully with- 
drawn. If Mr. Anthony was aware of these facts at the time 
of writing his letters to your paper, his conduct is unsports- 
manlike, ungenerous and unjust, and is deserving of very 
severe censure. CHARLES H. Mason. 


Bay Ripes, L. 1., Dec. 16, 1885. 





THE WINSTED DOG SHOW. 


rQVHE first annual dog show of the Western Connecticut 
k Poultry, Pigeon and Pet Stock Association was held at 
the Rink, at Winsted, Conn., this week, commencing on Tues- 
day. Over one hundred dogs were entered, making a fine 
display, as they were very nicely arranged around the hall, 
which is large, well-lighted and ventilated, and was properly 
warmed. The judging was all done at 4 o’clock on the first 


day. Mr. J. M. Tracy judged the pointers and setters, and 
Mr. — Watson all other classes. Following is a complete 
list of the 


AWARDS. 


MASTIFFS.—1st and special, David Strong’s Don; 2d, Diamond 
Kennels’ Tiger. Puppies: ist, G. L_Forkett & Co.'s Bessie: 2d, C. F. 
Baldwin's Midas. Very high com., Diamond Kennels’ Queen. 

ST. BERNARDS.—Prize withheld. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS.—Ist and special, E. H. Welch’s Otto; 2d, G. 
H. Davidson’s Bruno. 

GREYHOUNDS.—Ist and special, Jerry Canty’s Carlo. 


POINTERS.—Dogs: 1st and special, C. J. Peshall’s Jimmie; 2d and 
very high com., E. K. Sperry’s Sancho and Dixin. Bitches: ist and 
special and very high com., L. S. Livesey’s Temptation and Lucille; 
2d, E. K. Sperry’s May. Puppies: 1st, E. M. Crouch’s Shot; 2d, F. C. 
Plume’s Duke Gasceon. 


ENGLISH SETTERS.—Dogs: 1st and special, Atwood Collins’s Shot: 
2d, W. Kirk’s Bang. Very high com., E. L. Mead’s Macduff. Bitches: 
ist, S. D. Bingham’s Keys; 2d, Diamond Kennels’ Lendine. Very high 
com., H. J. Pierce’s Buda. Puppies: 1st and special, Geo. Fox's 
Princess Katie; 2d, P. Hill’s Prince Fred I. Very high com., H. A. 
Bailey’s Fleet. 

BLACK AND TAN SETTERS.—Ist, and special, W. Brown's Gyp: 
2d, withheld. 

IRISH SETTERS.—Dogs: 1st and special, F. S. Parrot’s Gerald; 2d, 
Chas. W. Roedenburg’s CMip. Very high com., Isaac Ferguson’s 
McDuff. Bitches: 1st, J.C. ter’s Maud II.. 2d, M. G. Wheeler’s 
Choice. Puppies; Prize withheld. 


COCKER SPANIELS.—B tack —ist and special, Scott & Crowell's 
Flirt. OTHER THAN BLACK—Ist, Scott & Crowell’s Darling; 2d, J. E. 
Maddra’s Kate. Puppies: 1st and special and 2d, Scott & Crowell's 
Black Pete and Shiner. High com., A. H. Norton’s Jerry. 


FOXHCUNDS.—Dogs: Prize withheld. Bitches: 1st, Scott & 
Crowell’s Gypsey; 2d, withheld. Puppies: 1st and high com., H. 
Cable’s Rover and Fanny; 2d, J. J. LaMontagne’s Ring, Jr. 

BEAGLES.—VDogs; Ist and special, W. S. Diffenderffer’s Rattler 
IIL.; 2d, W. E. Deane’s Little Duke, Jr. Bitches: 1st, W. S. Diffen- 
derffer’s Betty; 2d, W. E. Deane’s Pet. 

FOX-TERRIERS,—1st and special, Miss Jessie Coe’s Brandy; 2d, 
withheld. 

COLLIES.—Dogs: 1st and special, H. Sedgwick’s Scott; 2d, W. J. 
Martin’s Rip. Bitches: 1st W. B. Barton's Tanzy; 2d, withheld. 

BULLDOGS.—Prizes withheld. 

BULL-TERRiERS.—Dogs: 1st and special for the best d 
show, Frank F. Dole’s Count; 2d, Scott & Crowell’s Smasner. 
Ist, Scott & Croweli’s Sugar; 2d, withheld. 

PUGS.—Dogs: 1st, Scott & Crowell’s Ned. Pupries.—ist and 
special, Diamond Kennels’ Susie. 

DEERHOUNDS.—ist and special, J. A. Butler’s Braid; 2d, W. M. 
Rankin’s The Banshee. 


ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS.—Ist and special and 2d, J. E. Hair’s 
Posey and Fly. 
TOY SPANIELS.—Ist and 2d, Chas. H. Crosby’s Duke and Ruby. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Ist and special and 2d, P. McLane’s Russian 
poodle Joe and Siberian bloodbound Rip. 


in the 
itches: 





FIELD TRIAL SCENES.—At the recent meeting of the 
Eastern Field Trials Club at High Point, Mr. J. T. Walker 
secured over a hundred different instantaneous views of the 
different groups of men and dogs. Weare p to learn 
from him that he has been very successful in developing the 

— and that we shall soon have a splendid series of Field 

scenes. 



















































































































FOREST AND STREAM. 








THE NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS. 


[From a Special Correspondent.] 

HE seventh annual field trials of the National Field Trials 
Club commenced here to-day, with twenty starters in 
the All-Aged Stake. There was an unusually 1 attend- 
ance of sportsmen froma distance, many coming who had 
not attended previous trials. The ju selected were Messrs. 
Joseph H. Dew, of Columbia, Tet 
nooga, Tenn., E. C. Sterling, of St. Louis. Mo., and E. F. 
dard, of Dayton, O. Messrs. Sterling and Stoddard were not 
present, and Mr. W. A. Coster was chosen to act in both All- 

Aged and Derby stakes. ; 
Monday the day was clear and cold in the morning, with a 
raw wind blowing from tbe east. In the afternoon the sun 

shone pleasantly and there was not quite so much wind. 


BADEN BADEN AND MAINSPRING. 


The first brace down was Baden Baden. a liver, white and 
tan English setter dog (Lincohm—Blaze), handled wy Ellison, 
and J. F. Perkins’ liver and white Leone dog 
(Mike—Romp), handled by Capt. McMurdo. They were cast o 
in the open at 8:35. Both dogs showed fair style. Going into 
a plat of sedge grass _—- false pointed. Moving on to 
order across some corn and into the woods he again came to 
a point, and was ae Baden Baden. Going on, Baden 
Baden pointed a single bird. Then Mainspring whirled to a 
point and was backed by Baden Baden. McMurdo killed, and 
the bird was well retrieved by Mains ~~ Then in a brier 

tch Baden pointed and was backed Mh on eps Going 
into the woods Baden pointed again. e handlers and dogs 
then got separated. Baden — and Ellison shot, but 
failed to kill. hen Baden pointed again, and held his point 
for some time for the judges to come up, and when his han- 
dler was allowed to put up the bird it did not materialize. 
The dogs were then ordered up and the heat given to Baden 
at 9:30. Down fifty-five minutes. 

BELLE OF PIEDMONT AND LILLIAN. 


At 9:35 Mr. Edward Dexter’s black, white and _ tan English 
setter bitch Belle of Piedmont (Dashing Rover—Ranee), han- 
dled by Capt. McMurdo, and P. H. & D. Bryson’s black, white 
and tan English setter bitch Lillian (Gladstone—Sue), handled 
by Short, were put down in an open field. Both went away 
at a slashing gait. After drawing the field blank, at the edge 
of the w a bevy flushed wild. In the woods Belle talse 
pointed. Going onthe judges flushed a bevy, and the dogs 
were sent on, and Belle pointed and was handsomely backed 
by Lillian. A little further on Belle made a false point, then 
a point on a single bird. Going into a wood Lillian pointed 
in abrier thicket. Short flushed and killed. To order, Lillian 
retrieved the bird in good style. In the same wood Belle 
pointed. Then in the open Lillian came to a point on a single 
bird. Soon after she pointed again. Then Belle came to a 
point, followed by a point by Lillian. Short flushed, shot and 
killed, and the bird was retrieved by Lillian in splendid style. 
The dogs were then taken up, and after the judges had con- 
sulted they were ordered on again. A large tield was drawn 
blank. Going into a glade Lillian pointed. Then in the 
woods she pointed again, but the birds could not be flushed; 
but five birds were afterward gotten up by spectators from 
near the same place. In the woods beyond Belle pointed. 
They were then ordered up, and Belle to be allowed opportu- 
nity to retrieve before awarding her the heat. Taken up at 
11:50. Down two hours and fifteen minutes. 


COUNT NUTT AND JUNO A. 


Dr. Edward von Dunhoff’s red Irish setter Count Nutt (Rob 
—Babe), handled by owner, and on & Avent Kennels’ 
black and white English setter bitch Juno A. (Druid—Ruby), 
handled by Avent, were cast off in sedge grass at 11:55. Juno 
showed the better pace and style. They drew south through 
the sedge into a cornfield, then swung round toward the east 
and then north, the wind blowing strongly across the field. 
Going on, Juno was lost and when found was pointing a bevy 
in a plum thicket. Avent flushed the bevy and winged a bird 
which got away in the thicket. Count then flushed a bird 
and Juno followed suit. Then she dropped on a single bird, 
which was flushed and killed by Avent and retrieved secun- 
dem artem by Juno. She then pointed again, the bird was 
flushed, but not shot at. The brace was ordered up at 12:20 
and Juno A. wins the heat. Down twenty-five minutes. 

Belle of Piedmont was then put down to be allowed an op- 

rtunity of retrieving. Bird found, flushed and missed by 

andler. Then another was missed twice. Short then tried 
his hand a couple of times without getting a feather. A bird 
was then thrown, a gun fired, and the bitch allowed to 
retrieve, which she did in good form and won her heat. 


QUEEN BESS AND REBEL WIND’EM. 


An adjournment was then made for lunch, after which the 
English setter bitch Queen Bess (Gladstone—Donna J.), han- 
dled by Nesbit, and Memphis & Avent Kennels’ black and 
white English setter Rebel Wind’em (Count Wind’em—Norah), 
handled by Avent, were cast off in a cotton field at 1:15. 
Rebel was imported by Mr. J. C. Higgins. He is still a little 
lame by reason of having one of his toes broken, and has been 
able for the past six weeks to do but little work. Heisa 
grand dog; a nice, smooth, easy goer; quarters and ranges 
well; is staunch on his points, prompt and obedient. The 
bitch is nice, moderately fast and stylish. They got away in 
good shape, and soon after starting Rebel é a point, but 
moved on, and Avent coming up, flushed a large, scattered 
bevy bebind the dog. The birds were marked down near a 

en andthe dogs sent on. Coming up, both dogs flushed. 
Rebel then poin a bird through a thick bois d’arc hedge, 
the bird was flushed, but could not be shot at. He then 
pointed another bird through the same hedge. Bess then 
inted a single bird, which was shot by Nesbit. The bird 
ell near Rebel and both dogs broke shot and made arun for it. 
The dogs were then put into a garden in short grass, where 
Rebel flushed down wind and then made another flush with 
the wind in his favor. ome into the woods, he found and 
inted a bevy, and was backed by the bitch in grand form. 
The birds flushed before the handlers got up and were not 
shot at. They flew over a hill and could not be marked 
down, and were not found again. A cornfield and strip of 
woods were then drawn blank, and in a field beyond Avent 
walked up a large bevy in a strip of crab grass. The birds 
went down in some thick switch cane and briers along a ditch, 
where a single bird was pointed by Rebel, the bitch backing 
him. He pointed soon after in sedge grass on the edge of 
cane, where Avent shot and killed, but the bird could not be 
retrieved from the thick brush. The dogs were then ordered 
up . 2.15 and Rebel Wind’em declared the winner. Down 
one hour. 









GLADSTONE’S BOY AND BOB GATES. 


The next brace down was Dr. Ware’s black, white and tan 
_— setuer dog Gladstone’s Boy (Gladstone—Sue), handled 
by Tucker, and B. M. Stephenson’s black, white and tan Eng- 
lish setter dog Bob Gates oe Rapier—Belle of Hatchie), 
handled by owner. At 2:20 they were sent away in a corn- 
field. They both got off at a rati 
oe In speed and style they were prettly evenly 
matched. They ranged well and drew the tield blank. In 
some sedge grass on a hill beyond the field both dogs came to 
a point on a bevy, which flushed wild, and was not shot at. 
Bob going on, pointed a single bird, which was not shot at. 


- 
. 


pace, which hurried up 


Ordered on he pointed again. Stephenson flushed the bird 
but failed to kill. Then the Boy whirled to a point in the 
leaves. Tucker killed, and to order the bird was retrieved in 


splendid style. Going down to the edge of ahollow Bob made 
a a int, tail up and head turned to one side. The 
Boy =— from the frontin grand form. lt was one 
of the very ts made so far, and the attitudes of both 
dogs were so striking that an artist, Mr. E, A. Watrous, came 


enn., F. I. Stone, of Chata- 


(Dec. 17, 1885. 





and made a pencil sketch of the dogs. The dogs were held 
= for the artist that when Stephenson was ordered to 
flush bird it could not be found. A little beyond the Boy 
came to a polit, bat Tecker failed to kick up a bird. On the 
edge of a field a little further on both dogs pointed down 


. Stephenson shot and 
a flush. As I saw it one 
ed his point, and drop 


cotton rows ten or fifteen yards 
missed. The judges af the Bo 
bird hopped 7 e had estab! ped 
down again a few yards off. Then Bob pointed but the bird 
could not be got up, although one flushed near the same spot 
a few minutes afterward. Then on the edge of a wide Vy 
the Boy made a splendid point; the bird was flushed but not 
shot at. A long draw was then made through a cotton and 
cornfield, and in a strip of sedge ge the Boy found and 
pointed a bevy Bob dropped to the same birds a moment 
afterward. Merriman shot for Stephenson and missed. Tucker 
also failed to kill. Bob then pointed a single bird and Merri- 
man scored . oo egz. Crossing a ditch the Boy 
pointed again, the bird was flushed but notshot at. Bob then 
— up a point. The Boy then pointed on the edge of a 

itch. er flushed three birds but did not shoot. The 
judges then ordered the brace up at 3:30. Down one hour 
and ten minutes. After consultation they ordered the dogs 
down again at 3:45. They got off as fresh as larks, and in five 
minutes Bob had pinned a bevy in the edge of a sorghum patch, 
the ay coming up backed him in good style. The birds were 
flushed and missed by Tucker. Ordered on Bob Ret a point on 
a single = They were then ordered up and Bob Gates de- 
clared er of the heat. Down last time fifteen minutes; in 
all one hour and twenty-five minutes. Taking into consider- 
ation the age of Bob Gates, who is a Derby entry, this was one 
of the very finest heats in the history of field trials. 


BESSIE A. AND GUS BONDHU. 

Bessie A., alemon and white English setter bitch (Dashing 
Lion—Armida), handled by Avent, and Gus Bondhu, black 
and white English setter dog (Dashing Bondhu—-Novel), 
handled by Tucker, were cast off after the previous brace 
were taken up, at 4 o’clock. They drew a cornfield, a large 
stubble and some woods blank. They were then put over a 
wire fence in a meadow and woodland, where Bessie soon 
found two bevies. Avent flushed and killed, and to order 
Bessie retrieved nicely. Gus then pointed a single bird and 
was backed by Bessie in een ight coming on they were 
taken up at 5 o’clock to ut down next day. 

Friday it was cloudy with high wind from the southeast, 
with occasional dashes of rain. The same brace was put down 
on the Hunt farm, four miles north of town, at 9 o’clock in 
the edge of a sedge field. The spectators immediately flushed 
a large bevy, which settled on a hillside in scrub oaks. Going 
after these Gus flushed the whole lot down wind. They flew 
into a sedge field where Gus soon scored a point on a bird, fol- 
lewed by another, followed by one for Bessie, who soon 
dropped on another. Avent flushed, but failed to kill. Then 
Gus got a point and Tucker missed his bird. Going on in the 

Bessie scored a point, Avent flushed the bird and fired 
is gun into the air. Going into some bushes, Gus got a point 
from which Tucker kicked up three birds, but did not shoot. 
In theedge of some brush Bessie pointed a bird that was 
flushed, but not shot at. The dogs were then ordered up at 
9:25 and Gus Bondhu declared the winner. Down twenty- 
five minutes. A dash of rain came on at the finish and the 
crowd took refuge in a cabin. 
LADY C. AND SPORTSMAN. 

At 9:40 B. M. Stephenson’s black, white and tan English set- 
ter bitch Lady C. (Coleman’s London—Belle of Hatchie), han- 
dled by owner, and Major Murnan’s black, white and tan 
English setter dog Sportsman (Gladstone—Sue), handled by 
Tucker, were cast off in an open field. Both went away at a 
good pace through the sedge grass. Lady C. soon disappeared 
and when found was down flat on a point. The birds were 
flushed and Stephenson failed to kill. They went down ona 
hillside in the sedge where Sportsman found and pointed a 
single bird and was backed by Lady. a on Lady pointed 
a bird, then Sportsman scored a flush. Going back into a 
cornfield the dogs got out of sight, and when found both were 
down on a point. cker flushed the bevy, shot and killed, 
and the bird was retrieved by Sportsman in fine style. The 
scattered birds went down in the scrub oaks, wnere Lady 
picked up two points in quick succession and Sportsman got 
one. Going out into the sedge Sportsman pointed another 
bird that was flushed but not shot at. In briers Sportsman 
drew to a point backed by Lady C. in oe form, but Tucker 
failed to get up a bird before him. en Lady made a point 
in some brush and was backed 7 Sportsman. Then he 
scored another point in some w and grass. Going on 
Sportsman pointed a bevy in sedge grass. The birds were 
flushed but not shot at. They then went, down over a wide 

lly, impassable for horses, and the judges went across on 
foot. In the sedge Lady pointed a single. Then Sportsman 
false pointed. Coming back Lady flushed a single bird and 
dropped to wing; then on the edge of a pond she pointed a 
single bird and was backed by Sportsman. The bird was 
flushed but not shot at. Going on in the grass she whirled on 
a sudden point, her handler flushed and shot the bird, which 
she retrieved in splendid style. They were then ordered up at 
11:10. Down one hour and thirty minutes. After consultation 
the judges ordered them down again. They got away as be- 
fore, the bitch going a little faster than the dog. A large 
bevy was flushed by the judges in a locust thicket and marked 
down = the se a wel the a. < a se Sent 
into the grass 'y drop on a single bird and dro; to 
wing. Moving on through the brush and weeds aaauen 
made a point. The bird was flushed but not shot at. Then 
Lady, a little further on, dropped to a point, the bird getting 
up several seconds after she had established" her position and 
was down, flat and motionless. The judges did not allow her 
this point, but she was certainly entitled to it. The brace 
was then ordered up and Lady C. declared the winner. Down 
the last time thirty minutes. 

RICHMOND AND GATH’S MARK. 

Mr. Macklin’s black, white and tan English setter dog Gath’s 
Mark (Gath—Gem) handled by Tucker, and J. E. Gill’s lemon 
and white pointer dog Richmond (Don—Beulah), handled by 
Short, were cast off in the sedge at 11:55. They got away in 
fair style, the setter having a little the advantage in speed. 
In the edge of some high grass Richmond drew to a stylish 

int, and was handsomely backed by Gath’s Mark. Short 
Rushed the bevy and tired both barrels but failed to kill. Both 
dogs were steady. Ordered on Richmond soon pointed again. 
Short flushed three birds from before him, two of which he 
knocked down and Richmond retrieved each bird in 
style. Going on into some low, thick , Gath’s k 
flushed a bird. Then he made an undecided point on a bird 
that flushed some distance ahead of him. He then, in the 
edge of some woods, drew to a point, but no birds could be 
flushed before him, although he alternately drew and pointed 
all around for five minutes. Going around outside the woods 
a large bevy was flushed by a spectator. Part of them went 
into some weeds along a ditch. Here Richmcnd ran up 
one, and then Gath’s a pe Tucker flushed, killed and 
the bird was well retriev: Going on, Gath’s Mark pinned 
another single which was flushed but not shot at. In the 
edge of the woods Richmond came on and pointed part of the 
same bevy. Short shot and missed. en on 
point on single birds. The dogs were then ordered up at 12:50 
and Gath’s awarded the heat. Down fifty-five minutes. 
Recess was then taken for lunch. 


TRINKET’S BANG AND AMERICAN DAN. 

At 1:10 Mr. Titterington’s liver ahd white pointer do 
Trinket’s Bang (Croxteth—Trinket), handled by Nesbit, an 
Mr. House’s white and tan noe setter dog American Dan 
(Lincoln—Daisy Dean), handled by Short, were put down in 
a cotton field. Dan was buta iow of his former self and 
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seemed hardly able to go. But he was like a singed cat— 
much better he looked—and after he got limbered up did 
some pretty fair work. Trinket’s Bang got away at a rattling 
lick, and in about a minute was clear away on the other side 
of the cotton field. Then the dogs were swung round into the 
woods, where Dan soon stiffened on a point, that is, if he 
could get any stiffer than he already was. Short shot and 
killed and to order the bird was retrieved in good style. Then 
Trinket’s B got a good point in the leaves, but Nesbit 
failed to get the ird. Orderei on, Dan soon pinned another, 
which was not shot at. Then Bang whirled toa point. A 
littled beyond Dan pointed. Short shot and killed and Dan 
n retrieved wel). Going down wind, Bang flushed a single 
bird in the leaves. Then Dan pointed near the same _—, the 
bird was flushed; but not shot at. Passing near a fallen tree, 
Bang pointed, and Nesbit, after considerable thrashing around, 
kicked the bird out from under a log. Going on, Dan pointed 
near a brush fence. Three birds got up, but were not shot at. 
The woods seemed full of them, for in about ten seconds Dan 
pointed again. Short flushed, shot and missed. Then Bang 
pointed. Nesbit shot and killed and the bird was handsomely 
retrieved. Then each dog scored a point. Going into the 
open, Dan pointed a hare and was backed by Bang. A bevy 
flushed by the handlers went down in some low, thick weeds 
and grasss. By this time the wind had increased and was 
blowing quite hard. Going into the corn, Bang pointed and 
was backed by Dan in g form. The bird was flushed, but 
not shot at. Then Dan pointed, but did not locate his bird, 
which was flushed behind him. He then made a flush, and 
they were ordered up at 2:20. Down one hour and ten min- 
utes. After consultation the judges decided the heat in favor 
of Trinket’s Bang. Justas the heat was ended the rain com- 
menced falling. After it ceased the next brace was called. 
RODERIGO AND DORA. 

At 3 o’clock the Memphis and Avent Kennels’ black, white 
and tan English setter dog Roderigo (Count Noble—Twin 
Maud). handled by Avent, and Mr. O’Rilev’s red Irish setter 
bitch Dora (Box—Rowena) handle1 by Von Donhoff, were 
cast off in a cornfield. Roderigo went away at a terriole 
pace, far out-speeding any dog p-eviously down. He has 
splendid style, both in action and on his points. The little 
bitch, though no slouch herself, was simply nowhere. In some 
sedge grass under a fallen oar Roderigo drew to a ~_ 

int and was backed by the bitch in good form. Here Avent 
Bushed a big bevy and at the same time a hare, which Rod- 
erigo wanted. Ona hill beyond he pointed a single bird, but 
was not steady under the gun. Then he made a false point 
and was backed by the bitch. Crossing a lane into another 
field he made a splendid point, standing in the bottom of a 
gully, the wind blowing a gale. The bevy flushed wild and 
were not shot at. Going on up the hill he pointed another 
bevy in the sedge grass. Then he got in a point ona single 
bird. A little further on he drew on and pointed a part of a 
bevy. The brace was then ordered up at 4 o’clock. Down 
one hour. Roderigo wins the heat. This ended the first series 
with the following result: 

First Series. 

Baden Baden beat Mainspring. 

Belle of Piedmont beat Lillian. 

Juno A. beat Count Nutt. 

Rebel Wind’em beat Queen Bess. 

Bob Gates beat Gladstone’s Boy. 

Gus Bondhu beat Bessie A. 

Lady C. beat Sportsman. 

Gath’s Mark beat Richmond. 

Trinket’s Bang beat American Dan. 

Roderigo beat Dora. 


Second Series. 


BADEN BADEN AND BELLE OF PIEDMONT. 

Baden Baden and Belle of Piedmont were cast off in the 

sedge grass where the last brace were taken up at 4:05. The 
bitch got away in good style and had the heels of the dog; 
she soon made a point in the grass but the bird got up wild and 
was not shot at. In about two seconds she pinned another. 
which was snapped at by her handler. Going on she dropped 
on another point, and was backed in good form by Baden. 
McMurdo flushed and killed, and to order she retrieved the 
bird in splendid style. Going out of sight over the hill she 
was found on a staunch point near a gin house, with her nose 
almost on the bird, with Baden backing; the bird was killed 
and retrieved. It was wonderful how she pointed it down 
wind in such a gale. Going down into some thick sedge grass 
she whirled to another point on a bird. McMurdo’s gun failed 
to fire. They then drew the side of the hill and Baden located 
a bird after the bitch had first got the wind of it. Then over 
the hill they were found on point, facing each other, and the 
birds were flushed behind them. They were thea ordered up 
at 5 o’clock, to go down again next day. Down one hour. 

Wednesday it was cold with the wind from the west. The 
same brace was sent away at 8:40 in a field. Belle soon 
pointed in some woods a large bevy, Baden backing. Baden 
then ran into some scattered birds and stopped. They got up on 
all sides. Going into grass he roaded a bird to a point, then in 
a cotton field both ran past a bevy which flushed wild, then 
in some oak woods Baden pointed and Belle backed. Ellison 
flushed but did not shoot. Then Baden got in another point. 
Going on both pointed and the birds flushed behind them. 
Then Belle dropped on a point. McMurdo flushed but did not 
shoot. Going on each dog got a separate point. McMurdo 
flushed the bird before Belle. She was steady towing. Then 
Baden pointed and the bird flushed wild. Then Belle got a 
point, the bird was flushed and killed, and to order was well 
retrieved. Going on each backed the other. Ordered on 
Baden pointed a hare and was backed by Belle, both were 
steady tofur. Further on Baden pointed a bevy, they were 
flushed but not shot at. Both dropped to —— hen ordered 
up at 10:15 and the heat awarded to Baden Baden. Down one 
hour and twenty-five minutes. 

BOB GATES AND JUNO A. 

Bob Gates and Juno A. were cast off in grass at 10:20. They 
got away in good style, Bob the faster of the two. Juno soon 
pointed iu some woods, but the birds flushed wild. Going on 
she ran up a brace in the grass. She then pointed and was 
backed by Bob. The bird was killed and retrieved by Juno. 
Then each got a separate point on single birds. Going into 
some s Juno flushed a bird. Then Bob pointed and Juno 
backed, but Stephenson falled to get up a bird. Then in a 
thicket he false pointed. Going on he scored a point and was 
backed by Juno. Stephenson failed to kill. th steady to 
gun and a Following the birds Juno pointed and then 
flushed, and Bob picked up three points in quick succession. 
They were then ordered up at 11 o’clock and Bob Gates 
awarded the heat. Down forty minutes. 

REBEL WIND’EM AND GUS BONDHU. 

At 11:20 Rebel Wind’em and Gus Bondhu were sent off in a 
cornfield. In a thicket beyond Gus flushed and stopped 
Wind’em comes Si ranintothe rest. Then Wind’em poin 
a hare and Gus ed. Ina thicket Gus pointed a bird that 
was flushed and missed. Gus then false pointed three times. 
Then in grass he flushed a bird, and near by Wind’em false 
pointed and was backed by Gus. At the edge of so ve grass he 
false pointed again. Near the woods the spectators flushed a 
bevy while Wind’em was drawing on them. In some woods 
Gus pointed a single bird and then a bevy. Tucker killed and 
to order Gus retrieved. Then in a thicket Wind’em flushed, 
and near by Gus pointed and was tacked by the other dog. 
The bird was kilied and retrieved by Gus. Then each dog 
made a false point in succession and was backed by the other. 
They were then taken up at 12:25 and Gus Bondhu awarded 
the heat. Down one hour. 

LADY ©. AND GATH’S MARK. 

Lady C. and Gath’s Mark were put down ina cotton field 
at 12:30. At the edge of some woods Lady pointed and Mark 
backed. The birds were flushed but not shot at. They flew 
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to the weods, where Lady pointed and was backed by Mark. 
coe on she pointed ne The bird was killed and retrieved 
well by Lady. Then wheeled to a fine point. The bird 
was flushed but not shot at. In the open Mark pointed false 
and Ladys backed. Then inthe woois Mark pointed. The 
bird was flushed and shot, and well retrieved by Mark. Lady 
then false pointed and was backed by Mark. Casting toward 
the open the judges flushed two birds. Then Mark false 
pointed and Lady backed him. Going onshe ran up a bird 
and dropped to wing. Near the edzeof the woods Lady 
made game. Ma’k coming up, both ran into the brush and 
were found pointing; the bevy had flushei near by. Then on 
a hill Lady flushed and dropped to wing. She then pointed, 
but Stephenson failed to a up a bird before her. They were 
taken up for lunch at 1:40. After lunch they were cast off in 
a cotton field. They went into some woods, where Lay 
made a long point ona bevy. The birds were flushed but not 
shot at. Going on, Lady false pointed and was backed by 
Mark. Then insome grass Mark made two false points. Fur- 
ther on Lady C. was found dropped where a bevy had got up, 
but it could hot be told whether she had flushed or not. Go- 
ing on each gota point. Thena bevy flushed wild as both 
dogs were drawing on them. Then across a hollow each 
dropped to points. Both moved onand Mark cast from his 
point, and Lady, coming up, pointed. but the birds flushed 
wild. Following them Lady pointed, when they again flushed 
wild. Then near a ditch both pointed, Lady on back trail. 
She cast off and pointed again. The birds were flushed but 
not shot at. Mark moved up and pointed azain, but the birds 
flushed wild and he dropped to winz. They were then or- 
dered up at 3o0’clock and Gath’s Mark awarded the heat. 
Downtwo hours and thirty minutes. 
RODERIGO AND TRINKET’S BANG. 

At 3:10 Roderigo and Trinket’s Bang were cast off in a cot- 
ton field. They got away at a gait which put everything on 
arun, and in about ten seconds Roderigo was out of sight. 
When seen again he was drawing on a bevy, which he located 
and held his point until Avent _ up. The birds were flushed, 
one killed and well retrieved. But the point was not allowed, 
as the other dog was taken up while Roderigo was looked 
up. Going into corn he pointed another bevy. The birds 
were flushed but not shot at. They flew into some woods. 
Following them in the dogs picked up point after point in 
quick succession, Trinket’s Bang scoring five points and Kod- 
erigo four. Nesbit killed one bird over Bang, which was well 
retrieved. Going into the open both dogs got a point on single 
birds. Then Roderigo picked up two points in quick succes- 
sion. The birds were not shot at. They were then ordered 
up at 3:50 and the heat awarded to Roderigo. Down forty 
—* This finished the second series. Following is the 
result: 

Second Series. 

Baden Baden beat Belle of Piedmont. 

Bob Gates beat Juno A. 

Gus Bondhu beat Rebel Wind ’em. 

Gath’s Mark beat Lady 1 OF 

Roderigo beat Trinket’s Bang. 

Third Series. 


BOB GATES AND BADEN BADEN 

were put down at 3:55 in the grass field where the 
other brace was taken up. Baden Baden soon pointed 
and Bob backed. Ellison flushed and killed and to 
order Baden retrieved well. Both dogs were a little unstead 
to gun. Then in some woods Bob pointed a single bird whic 
flushed wild. Baden then pointed on a back trail and was 
backed by Bob. Then Baden cast off and Bob flushed the 
bird. Moving on Baden false pointed. Further on Bob made 
a grand point on a bevy. Stephenson shot and missed. Then 
Bob pointed a single bird. Going on a few feet Baden pointed 
a bevy, and soon after Bob ran up a single bird. e then 
pointed and was backed by Baden. Going into some ra 
weeds Baden poiuted and they moved on up wind and flushed 
a bevy. Going on the dogs both pointed from opposite sides 
of a brier thicket. The birds flushed wild and the point was 
given to Baden. Following them Baden pointed, then cast off 
and flushed. Going into some woods Bob stopped on a false 

int. Further on Baden false pointed and was backed by 

ob. They were then taken up at 5 o’clock and Bob Gates 
declared winner of the heat. Down one hour and five min- 
utes. 

RODERIGO AND GUS BONDHU. 

Thursday was cold with occasional clouds in the morning; 
the afternoon was clear. Roderigo and Gus Bondhu were 
put down near some woods at 9:05. They got off at a good 
pace, Roderigo the faster. Following a bevy flushed by spec- 
tators into some corn, Roderigo got the first point on a bird 
and Gus backed. Avent shot and winged the bird and Roder- 
igo retrieved it well. Cast into a thicket, he again pointed a 
bird that was flushed, but not shot at. Then Roderigo was 
lost sight of and when viewed was pointing a rabbit. yond 
a thicket Gus pointed a bevy and Roderigo backed him. 
Tucker flushed, shot twice and killed a bird which was not re- 
trieved. The birds were followed and Roderigo lost sight of 
again and when found was pointing in an oak thicket. Avent 
failed to flush a bird in front of him. Then in the edge of a 
cornfield he pointed again. Moved on, roaded a short dis- 
tance and pointed anda bevy was flushed, but not shot at. 
Following them over a hill he pointed, then moved on and 
flushed the bird. Gus coming up pointed a bird that was flushed 
but not shot at. Roderigo pointed and then Gus got a point. 
Tucker flushed and shot twice, but failed to kill. Going into 
a woods after birds flushed by the judges, Roderigo false 
pointed. He then pointed a bird in a brush pile. Moving on 
he pointed again and was backed by Gus. ‘hey were then 
orde: ed up at 10 o’clock ana the heat awarded to Roderigo. 
Down fifty-tive minutes. This finished the third se:ies with 
the following result: 

Bob Gates beat Baden Baden. 

Roderigo beat Gus Bondhu. 

Gath’s Hark a bye. 

Fourth Series. 
BOB GATES AND GATH’S MARK. 

This brace was sent away in the open at 10:15. They both 
showed good style and —_ Going beyond a hill, Bob 
flushed a rabbit and both dogs dropped to order. Bob then 
pointed and Mark backed. Moving on, he located the birds 
and Mark backed again. Stephenson flushed the bevy and 
killed two birds with one barrel. Bob retrieved them both in 
gees style. Further up the hill he pointed a bevy which 

ushed wild. Swinging down the hill, each dog pointed at 
the same time on single birds. Then in some woods Mark 
false pointed. He then flushed a single bird. Bob then 
pointed and Mark flushed. Then in — succession each dog 
— up three points. Movingon Mark pointed again. The 

ird was killed and to order well retrieved. Going on Mark 
made another point. Then Bob false pointed, just to break 
the monotony of the —* He then pointed twice again. 
Pointed, moved on and false pointed. Gath’s Mark then 
— a hare and was steady tofur. He followed with two 
alse points, and Bob got in a point onasingie bird. Going 
on, Mark stiffened againon a hare. Then Bob pointed a single 
bird and Mark false pointed. Bob then pointed where a bird 
had just been flushed. Running down wind he then flushed a 
bird. Then Mark flushed and dropped to wiug. They were 
then ordered up at 1:45. Bob Gates declared winner. Down 
one hour and thirty minutes. This ended the fourth series. 
Following is the result: 
Fourth Series, 
Bob Gates — Gath’s Mark. 
Roderigo a bye. 
Final Tie for First Place. 
BOB GATES AND RODERIGO. 





This was the final heat for first place. After giving Bob! 
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Gates twenty minutes rest he and Rodoerigs wara cast off in 

sedge grass. Both want wail, Roderigo baing ths faster and 

ranging wider. Rolerigo made a maznificaat fa'ss point in 

the road, curled up like a canitalC. Going o1h»> pointed a 
hare. Then ina thicket Bob, not to b2 o1tdon>, stiffsned 
also ona bunny. He then pointed a bevy. Tasy ran, ani he 
did some fine roading anil located tham in elegans style. 
Stephenson killed ani the bird was well ratrievei. R>1lsrigo 
then flushed a bevy, which flew int» sedge grass. Following 
them Bob flushed and then got a point on a sinzle bird. Rod- 
erigo flushed a bird, and soon after pointed. Bo» got a point 
at the sams; tims. Thay were then orderel up for linch at 
1:05, and cast off again at 1:45. Both soon pointed. Bob was 
a little unsteady to wing and gua. A bird was k'lled, and to 
order he retrieved well. He then flushed, and a monentafter 
pointed a single bird. Roderigo pointe, and going on flusbed 
and dropped to wing. Both then false pointe1, and further 
on pointed where a bavy had just been flushed. Ta‘en into 
sedge grass after the scattered birds, Roderigo pointed and 
Bob backed. Moving on both pointed. Tas birds were 
flushed but not shot at. Roderigo then got anor point, 

and the brace was ordered up at 2:20, and Roderigo declared 
winner of the heat and first place. 

Ties for Second Place. 
TRINKET’S BANG AND GUS BONDHU 


were then put down to see which should run against Bob 
Gates for second place. They were cast off in a cornfield at: 
2:30. In speed and style they were pretty evenly matched. 
Gus soon scored a point and was backed in good style by 
Bang. Tucker flushed the bevy and failed to kill. Going into 
some woods Gus pointed. The bird was killed and retrieved 
well. Going on Gus pointed again and was backed by Bang. 
The bird was flushed but not shot at. Both were steady to 
wing. Casting off through grass Gus flushed and then false 
pointed. Moving on he pointed a single bird and then false 
pointed. Bang followed suit on false point and flush. He 
then made a tine and stylish point. Gus then pointed where 
a bird had been flushed. He then pointed a single bird. Bang 
then pointed a bevy. Following them Gus pointed a single 
bird that Nesbit flushed, shot and killed, and Bang. after some 
seeking, retrieved well. The dogs were then ordered up at 
3:05 and the heat decided in favor of Gus Bondhu. 


Final Tie for Second Place. 
BOB GATES AND GUS BONDHU. 


This brace was put down to run for second place. 
They swung around the side of the hill where 
the last brace ran and Bob soon pointed, but was 
urged on by his handler, and the judges coming up flushed 
birds near where he had pointed. Out from the woods in 
thick weeds Gus pointed a stink bird. Then in weeds Bob 
pointed. Stephenson shot and missed. Both dogs were 
steady toshot and wing. Going on Bob ran up a single bird 
and then pointed. The bird was flushed but not shot at. He 
then flushed a bird, and soon after in grass he pointed foot- 
scent and then moved on and roaded toa point. Stephenson 
shot and missed, Bob steady to wing and gun. He then false 
pointed. Gus near aditch in some grass pointed a single bird 
and was backed by Bob in grand form. Tucker shot and 
killed and to order Gus retrieved in good style. Going along 
the ditch Bob pointed. Stephenson flushed, shot and killed 
and Bob retrieved well. Gus then pointed. The bird was 
flushed but not shot at. Further on tae handlers flushed five 
birds which flew into the woods. Following them Bob point- 
ed a bird that was flushed but not shot at. Gus then false 
pointed. Working west Gus pointed in a plum thicket and 
was backed by Bob. The birds were flushed but not shot at. 
Bob then pointed. Going on Gus picked up two points in 
quick succession followed by a false point. Bob then ran up 
a bird and soon after pointed. Stephenson flushed the bird 
and Bob was a little unsteady. Gus then pointed and the 
bird was flushed but not shot at. Going on both dogs ran 
into a bevy. Then they flushed a bird between thew. In 
sedge grass each dog got a point. Then Gus flushed a bird, 
and soon after pointed. ‘They were then ordered up at 4:50, 
and Gus Bondhu was awarded the heat and declared winner 
of second place. 

Final Tie for Third Prize. 
BOB GATES AND TRINKET’S BANG. 

This brace was called up to run for third place, but they 
agreed to divide, and the All-Aged Stake was finished. 

Following is a complete 

SUMMARY. 

First Series. 
Baden Baden beat Mainspring. 
‘Belle of Piedmont beat Lillian. 

Juvo A. beat Count Nutt. 

Rebel Wind’em beat Queen Bess. 

Bob Gates beat Gladstone’s Boy. 

Gus Bondhu beat Bessie A. 

Lady C. beat Sportsman. 

Gath’s Mark beat Richmond. 

Trinket’s Bang beat American Dan. 

Roderigo beat Dora. 

Second Series. 

Baden Baden beat Belle of Piedmont. 

Bob Gates beat Juno A. 

Gus Bondhu beat Rebel Wind’em. 

Gath’s Mark beat Lady C. 

Roderigo beat Trinket’s Bang. 

Third Series. 
Bob Gates beat Baden Baden. 
Roderigo beat Gus Bondhu. 
Gath’s Mark a bye. 
Fourth Series. 
Bob Gates beat Gath’s Mark. 
Roderigo a bye. 
Final Tie for Firsl Place. 
Roderigo beat Bob Gates and won first place. 
Ties for Second Place. 
Gus Bondhu beat Trinket’s Bang. 
final Tie for Second Place. 
Gus Bondhu beat Bob Gates and won second place. 
Final Tié for Third Place. 
Bob Gates and Trinket’s Bang divide third prize. 
Granp Junction, Tenn., Dec. 7. 


THE DERBY. 


[Special Dispatch to Forest and Stream.] 
GRAND JUNCTION, Tenn., Dec. 15. 

The Derby was finished to-day at sunset. There was a lot 
of very = work done, many of the heats being nouy con- 
tested. Twenty-three of the eighty nominations filled their 
entries. They were drawn and run as follows: 

First Series. 

Sam STERRETT (S. S. McCuen)—Black, white and tan Eng- 

lish setter dog, April 26 (Gladstone—Lavalette) 


JoE Nose (Memphis and Avent Kennels)—Black, white 
and tan English setter dog, Feb. 27 (Count Noble—Cowntess A.). 


Kine Suot (Chas. Whealen)—Liver and white pointer dog, 
July 24 (Meteor—Diana) 


beat 
PeGJim (N. Rowe)—Blue belton English setter dog, May 2 
(Cambridge—Marchioness Peg). 
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Nortier (W. B. Gates)—Black, white and tan English setter 
dog, June 14 (Paul eceecneaey Galea 


GaTHLIT (J. 8S. Hudson)—Black, white and tan English setter 
dog, June 20 (Gath—Lit). 


Gatx’s Hope (R. M. Dudley)—Lemon and white English 
dog, May 23 (Gat — em) 





beat 
Mavop D. (Dr. K. D. Davis)—Black, white and tan English 
setter bitch, Jan. 1 (Lightning—Dora Royal). 


Borg Gates (B. M. Stephenson)—Black, white and tan Eng- 
lish setter dog, April 22 (Count Rapier—Belle of Hatchie) 
a 


CANADA PEG (Memphis and Avent Kennels)— Black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, May 2 (Cambridge—Marchioness 
Peg). 

PrGF.y (N. Rowe)-——-Black, white and tan English setter dog, 
May 2 (Cambridge—Marchioness Peg) 

beat 

LoGAN (J. M. Avent}—-Orange and white English setter dog, 

June (Lightning—Kate). 


Nannie S. (Dr. G. G. Ware)—Black and white English setter 
bitch, April 12 (Dashing ee A.), 
ea 
Bon SELENE (J. W. Renfroe)—Black, white and tan English 
tter bitch, Jan. 1 (Lightning—Dora Royal). 


BEAUTY GLADSTONE (L. s. Colyar)—White, black and tan 
g ish setter bitch, Aug. 21 (Gladstone’s Boy—Dora Royal), 
beat 
TARQUIN (W. B. Gates)—Black, white and tan English setter 
dog, June 14 (Paul Gladstone— Bo-Peep). 


Nose C. (W. J. Cannon)—Black, white and tan English 
setter dog, April 22 (Count ee —Belle of Hatchie), 
beat 
Pap Smizer (Gus Sander)—Liver and white pointer dog, July 
24 (Meteor—Diana). 


CaRLoTTa (W. H. Parsons)—Black, white and tan English 
setter bitch, Jan. 1 an © -Dora Royal), 
t 


ea 
Prasip (N. Rowe)—Blue belton English setter dog, May 2 
(Cambridge—Marchioness Peg). 





Jackson (J. A. Ellison)—Orange and white English setter 
dog, May (Baden Baden— ), 
beat 

MAGGIE GLADSTONE (A. P. Gillian)—Black, white and tan 
English setter bitch, April 26 (Gladstone—Lavalette). 





GatuH’s MARK (J. N. Maclin)—Black, white and tan English 
setter dog, May 23 (Gath—Gem) a bye. 

Second Series, 
Gath’s Mark beat Nortier. 
Gath’s Hope beat Sam Sterrett. 
Bob Gates beat Pegfly. 
Nannie S. beat Beauty Gladstone. 
Noble C. beat Carlotta. 
Jackson a bye. 

Third Series. 

Gath’s Mark beat Jackson. 
Gath’s Hope beat Bob Gates. 
Nannie 8S. beat Noble C. 

Fourth Series. 


Gath’s Hope beat Gath’s Mark. 
Nannie S. a bye. 
Final Tie for First. 


Gath’s Hope beat Nannie 8. and won first prize. 

Ties for Second Place. 
Bob Gates beat Gath’s Mark. 

Final Tie for Second Place. 

Bob Gates beat Nannie 8S. and won second prize. 

Ties for Third Place. 
Nannie S., Gath’s Mark and Canada Peg divided third prize 

equally. Sas cae lan ae 


THE POINTER BITCH FANCY.— Stanton, Mich., Dee. 7. 
Editor Forest and Stream: As there has been some contro- 
versy lately in your columns regarding the pointer bitch 
Fancy, whose pedigree is a disputed question, 1 would like to 
make a little explanation. About the middle of last August 
I bought the bitch above referred to of Mr. C. E. Lewis, Sus- 
pension Bridge N. Y. (now of Collingwood Ont.) and received 
of him a pedigree stating that she was by Croxteth out of 
Royal Fan, but there was no date of birth given, and being 
very particular about everything connected with the pedi- 
gree of my dogs I commenced a correspondence with several 
parties to find out what [ could about the bitch. Among the 

rties written to was Mr. Dilley, of Rosendale, Wis., whom 

knew to be the owner of Royal Fan. Mr. Dilley replied 
saying the pedigree was fraudulent. I at once notified Mr. 
Lewis of what Mr. Dilley had said, and he seemed very much 
surprised and said if he could not establish the pedigree as 
given he would make good my loss. Having failed to make 
the pedigree satisfactoy Mr. Lewis has made satisfactory 
settlement with me, and in view of all that has been said 
in regard to the matter I think it is due Mr. Lewis to say 
that throughout the whole transaction he has treated me 
honorably and fairly, and as one sportsman should treat 
another. In conclusion I should say that all the parties 
concerned are strangers to me, and only my desire to see 
justice done prompts me to make this explanation.—W. J. 


PERCIVAL. 


A FOX-TERRIER SHOW.—E£ditor Forest and Stream: 
The American Fox-Terrier Club is negotiating with the poultry 
show people to effect arrangements for a fox-terrier show on 
Feb. 4,5 and 6. it will be the first specialty show in this 
country. The proposed prize list is very liDeral, and fifty 
terriers have been promised by members.—K. 





THE BLACKSTONE KENNELS.—Mr. Fred E. Lewis, of 
Tarrytown, N. Y., has joined Messrs. C. Fred Crawford and 
W. Tallman as a member of the Blackstone Kennels. The 
kennels will remain under the supervision of Mr. Tallman, 
who has removed with the dogs to Tarrytown. 


THE NEW ENGLAND KENNEL CLUB.—Editor Forest 
and Stream; At a meeting of the New England Kennnel Club, 
held at their rooms Dec. 10, Mr. Edward A. Moseley was 
elected secretary, vice Mr. Jean Grosvenor, resigned. — 
EpwWarp A. MoSELEY. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 


> No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


A SupscrisBer, Atlantic City.—A setter of late has got very thin 
and is continually slobbering at the mouth. I give him plenty of 
food (mush and meat boiled together) ani keep him chained, but he 
does not get any fat upon him. I have been giving him sulphur but 
it does not seem to do him any good. Ans. Give five drops tincture 
belladonna, night and morning, and atwo grain pillof the citrate of 
iron and strychnine three times daily nidden in a bit of meat. Keep 
his bowels in order. Report to usif you see no improyement un Jer 
the treaument. 

A. J. L,, Southington, Conn, —-My pup has broke out under his fora 
leg and a little under his wp § Aus. Haye ointment made as foj- 
lows; Sulphate of morphine 2 grains, powdered camphor 20 grains, 
palsam of Peru $ ounce and zinc oxide pintment 2 onnees, Mix and 
apply not too freely night and morning,“ ” oe 


without being sought, Nerves are quieted to 4 dejightfnlly even tone 


Hifle and Grap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


BOSTON, Dec. 12.—There was a fair attendance of riflemen at 
Walnut Hill to-day. The bad weather conditions made shooting dif- 
ficult, and only a few scores were completed. On Wednesday next 
the range will be open for trap shooters. The association has 
opened a special military match. Following are the scores of the 
















































































day: 
Decimal Match. 
a en ee 51010 81010 9 5 8 9—84 
ORT ND cnc> meotncradnatoumes overs 10 7 2768 9 610 6 9—%8 
I soc vioneccbunasecdserens:. arren 8878 7510 8 7 8% 
PP i .. pcnaesasdbiensenmes ate 85910 78749 5-7 
Pere ee rr 8565%73 8 4 5 854 
Decimal Match Practice. 
IID oiviciicseswccs ese si Hanks guenses 91010 5 610 410 9 881 
DRO calc cas castaicrcacnsutee aaecece 7 7 610 9 610 38 9 4—%6 
ED. whos Conese Wann csecw ieee 6 5 8 6 4 6 7 810 10—-70 
SOE ROMO CODE) ons 5 csiesccviccsseneecs 57939739 3 7-R& 
I isacgg a skw ccd vnlnn canes comes .-710 8 189 8 & 2 2-60 
Rest Match. 
UES ene Serr a re 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 910 10-99 
OE iis siiewnehnacWecrsoneescs siewest 8 910 910 9 8 10 10 10—93 
IE is..cs'sacadcannsscdceeeun 910 9 91010 810 7 10—92 
DIE -0cca+cacudanavucs!aawes. éon0ne 1010 6 9 810101010 9-91 
THE TRAP. 





Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


NYPANO RULES.—The quarterly meeting of the myeaee Union 
Shooting Club will be held at Falconer Crossing, 2 miles below James- 
town, N. Y., on Jan. 12, 13 and 14. Distance 40 rods, string measure, 
Parties using guns over 30|bs. as fired, will have added to their strings 
1-10 of an inch for each pound. Parties using guns under 30lbs. will 
have deducted from the iength of their strings 1-10 of an inch for 
each pound. Parties using any kind of rest that can be used success- 
fully without holdiug the gun to their shoulder will have added to 
the length of their strings 10 per cent. Parties shooting from the 
shoulder shall have no attachment or device to prevent the free 
recoil of the gun to their shoulder. Parties using no stops or guide 
in front and nothing under the breech of their guns except their 
hands will be entitled to 10 per cent. deduction on the length of their 
strings. No contestant will be allowed to place in the field more than 
three flags, dodgers or streamers of any kind. All strings to be fired 
at two targets to be placed on the battery at the same time five shots 
at each target. Trial targets will be furnished also business targets if 
desired. After time is called parties will be allowed sixty minutes to 
fire their string of 10 shots. Targets, after being shot at are not to 
be handled by the contestants until after they are measured. In ad- 
dition to all handicap and per cent. of heft of guns and mode of 
resting, 5 per cent. deduction will be made on the length of all 
strings made with breechloading guns. R. C. Rice. Warren, O.; H. 
F. Hart, Rochester, N. Y.; H. V. Perry, Jamestown, N. Y., committee 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Dec. 12.—The range of the Wellington Gun 
Club was thronged with lovers of the shot gun to-day, including a 
large number of students from Harvard. The various events resulted 
as follows: 1. Five blackbirds—Wardwell and Pond divided first. 2. 
Five pigeons—Curtis first. 3. Five blackbirds—Palmer and Shum- 
way divided first. 4. Five pigeons—Palmer and Eddy divided first. 
5. Five blackbirds—Stanton, Sanborn and Wardwell first. 6. Medal 
match—Swift took first medal with 9, Shumway second with 8, Pond 
third with 7. 7. Ten pigeons—Swift first. 8. Five blackbirds —Stan- 
ton and Shumway first. 9. Five blackbirds—Wardwell first. 10. 
Five blackbirds—Curtis and Pond first. 11. Five blackbirds—Shum- 
way, Shaefer and Wardwell first. 12 Five pigeons—Snow first. 
At the shoot on the 17th inst. the Brockton and Wellington clubs 
will contest for the State glass ball badge. 

ALGONQUIN GUN CLUB.—New York, Dec. 11, 1885. - Annual meet- 
ing of the club held Dec. 6, the officers elected for the en eer 
were as follows: Robert Gordon, President; Joseph Hanna, Vice- 
President; Isaac Mayer, Secretary; Bennet Greig, Treasurer; Joseph 
Marcey, Corresponding Secretarv. James Dunseith, B. Greig, J. 
Hanna, H. Griswold and J. Mayer were elected Trustees for 1886. 
The club roll has fifty-four active members, and the Treasurer’s 
report very satisfactory. Glass-ball and clay-pigeon shoots will take 

lace every Thursday on theclub grounds at Wezhawken, and several 

riendly matches with neighboring clubs are anticipated. The Algon- 
quins are always glad to have their shooting friends visit them on 
meeting days. Boat leaves Weehawken ferry, fcot of Forty-second 
street, at 12 o’clock M. and every forty minutes thereafter.—I. E. M. L. 

STAUNTON, VA., GUN CLUB, Friday, Dec. 4.—In a match at 15 
bats and 10 composition balls, the following score was made, 25 balls 
and bats: Ayres 22, Brown 20, Crouder 16, Cushing 13. Cochran 16, 
Cooke 21, Jones 13, McGuffin 13, Jamison 15, Wilson 12, Summersen 24, 
Whittle 20, Wayman 21, Bumgardner 20. Summersen won first prize, 
Ayres second, Wayman third, Cook fourth, Bumgardner fifth. —Jack. 


JERSEY CITY.—The Jersey City Heights Gun Club have elected 
the following officers: Dr. A. H. Yerrington, President; A. Heritage, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Geo. B. Eaton and Wm. Hughes, Executive 


Committee. 








NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS.—Special Notice.—Mem- 
bers desirous of organizing tournaments in their vicinity, under the 
auspices of the Association, are requested to notify the undersigned. 
All the expenses of the same will be paid by us. Make your arrange- 
ments for 1886. We propose to establish a circuit of tournaments 
annually. Claim your dates now. General office and headquarters, 
Macon, Ga.—Marrt R. FREEMAN, Vice-President and General Manager; 
F. C. Erurinee, Secretary, Macon, Ga. Send 10 centsfor hand book 
containing rules, constitution, etc. ‘Fairly started and its future 
depends entirely upon the manner in which the sportsmen throughout 
the country respond.”’—C. M. Stark, April 18, 1885.—Adv. 


achting. 


CRUISE OF THE COOT. 
Iv. 


N round numbers the cabin, outfit and a sail, purchased for $12, 
together with the new skiff mentioned, represented a total outlay 
of $150. Besides, a small bill of stores was laid in. It is always pret- 
erable to live off the fat of the land as you go along and not draw 
upon canned provisions any more than necessity requires. Fresh 
supplies are more nourishing and palatable, as well as only half as 
expensive. A stock of staples should, however, be kept on hand to 
bridge over intervals when nothing can be had from shore. Tastes 
differ as to what is esseutial. In the way of meat, smoked beef of a 
mild cure goes a long way. Bacon or a ham will also help out. A 
few cans of vegetables, first among them Boston baked beans, a box 
of pilot bread or hard tack, cheese, butter, sardines, mackerel, eggs, 
marmalade, figs and syrup, with spices, vinegar and coffee, comprise 
all that is wanted to live a week without communication with the land, 
and live like a fighting cock, too. For it must be remembered that 
the single-hand sailor has to attend his boat all day in the open air 
and develop an appetite perfectly shocking to a landsman’s ideas of 
propriety. Now, appetite is the best sauce in the world, and washes 
down the rudest elements of a meal with more gusto than a menu of 
dainties and intricate French problems set before the diner and winer 
on shore. The “high liver’ knows not what good living is alongside 
the boat-sailer who brings an honest appetite to bear upon his gas- 
tronomic endeavors. Time and again have I munched a pocketful 
of hard tack with a relish not surpassed while partaking of the most 
elaborate banquet in many courses which artists in that line could 
devise to tickle a — dulled by a succession of good things and 
nothing to incite it afresh. 

The beginner invariably fits himself out with all manner of trash. 
Some would even take along — de foi gras and ice cream. The 
old hand has long ago learned to shift with the primaries of nourish- 
ment, even to the exclusion of sugar, milk and butter. Yet with an 
appetite he enjoys what he has and thrives thereon all the better, for 
he has less trouble staring him in the face to keep his larder full, to 
prepare his meals, and then—to washup! Thoroughly cooked food, 
and, above all, regwarity, are the essentials to health. I believe the 
medical fraternity will sustain me in this. A meal partaken with a 
fierce appetite is worth a er languidly swallowed merely in rou- 
te. In full knowledge whereof I speak, let me counsel the very 
plainest of livjng, and the best ends of yacht cruising will be brought 
about. Health and vigor follow in natura} uence. They come 














and sleeplessness vanishes before the balm and soothing tonic of the 
salty air of thesea. 

Yachting is still misunderstood by the great public, and not yet 
appreciated at its worth by the profession. If Esculapius of old could 
have indulged in a three-months’ cruise afloat he would have handed 
down to his later disciples a mandate which would have superseded 
drugs and concoctions and brought relief in nervous affectious and 


disorders springing from the digestive organs, such as no school of . 


medicine has yet succeeded in offering to suffering humanity. 
Enervation and even lack of mental balance cannot long resist the 
assuaging ecstasy borne with the inspiration of bright, pure breezes 
richly laden with ozone, and merry, sparkling waters flashing into 
diadems of glistening white. Nor is nature in her more turbulent 
moods withont a full meed of compensation tothe patient pursuing 
health from close relationship with the mother-fount from which phy- 
sical well-being takes its source, without the intervention of stimulat- 
ing artifice or professional formule occasionally akin to high class 
voodooism. After a rough day’s contest with tumbling seas aud gales 
whistling through the rigging, the yachting cure brings to bear the 
peace of a calm harbor manfully earned, and the sweets of honest 
slumber follow upon the harassed mind and tired limbs to restore 
capital to both next morn, compounding interest on spirit and mus- 
cular brawn to boot. 

But it will be objected, the yachting cure is expensive. 

To this I demur. In the words of the Germantown Telegraph: 
“There is _ectees and yachting.”’ And, so too, it is or it is pot ex- 
pensive. There is the large and costly vessel requiring a mint of 
money to run for a short season. With numerous crew and cumber- 
some to maneuver, she is got underway at great intervais and the 
owner dwindles away into little more than a passenger off for a few 
hours’ outing. His interest is but passing. The burden is heavy. 
The yacht is a magnificent example of all thatis grand and “‘palatial.’’ 
But she fails to afford sufficient return upon the outlay and becomes 
simply an appendage to an “establishment,” demanded by the com- 
petition of fashionable society. Such a =. such yachting, is costly 
in the extreme. And the owner tires of her quickly, sacrificing her 
for a song to unload a white elephant upon the next unfortunate 
about to plunge into similar experience. Sport there is lit«dle in 
vessels of size. Their yachting is but a fringe to the picture. Real 
yachting, if a hackneyed expression be allo ved, must be sought for 
in small boats with gratifying results many times as great, at a tithe 
of the expense. Such yachting is not a costly amusement, It is a 
pastime if you wish. but it is manly, instructive, and highly bene- 
ficialin every respect. It is cheap. It is cheaper than staying at 
home. A few hundred as capital invested will furnish boat and ap- 
pliances for ten years or more with trifling renovations. For less 
than you save in shore clothing alone you can house yourself in ex- 
cellent floating quarters more suitable to the purposes of “real’’ 
yachting than a fortune spent upon a gilded monster of unwieldy 
proportions. In your small boat you can see much of the world, as I 
propose doing in the Coot. Living -becomes so ridiculously cheap 
that your wash bill on shore will suffice to cover the account. 

Here is the way we got along aboard the good ship Woot, and here 
is the balance sheet of expenses: 

BREAKFAST AND DINNER 






Meat, 44lb.—beefsteak, chops, sausage, ete —_....... Ze, 
Potatoes—fried, baked, boiled........ ............... 2c. 
Onions, tomatoes, beets or stewed fruit........ ... «- Me. 
Bread, one-fifth loaf, or rolls....................4 << 
I I yon 535 a pas Sha dpadneenscecexaneen -- Me. 
CO, POR Or ICI 5 as oscnrvencscieprascncacessasoons Ie. 
PE SUNE, SORAOE BNO 6. sin dine widnevieds Sesiaesiee 2c 


lbe. 

One meal for 16 cents, or two for 32 cents, and 8 cents for crackers 
and cheese or other substitute for cold lunch, and we have a total 
expenditure of 40 cents per day, with a fearful appetite tbrown in 
for nothing. But the provender has to be cooked. The oil stove of 
three 5in. wicks, cabin light, riding hight, and heating cabin through- 
out the day and night, all consumed about 7 cents of astral oil per 
twenty-four hours. Add to this 3 cents for a weakness for ‘he weed, 
to which the crew of the Coot regrets to state his partiality, and we 
have for board, lodging and the —— settler a sum total of 
just 50 cents per day, or $3.50 per week, or say $15 per month or $90 
for six months. Such is the extravagance of yachting! What say 
you now? Is it expensive? 

It is cheaper than staying at home! 

The foregoing estimate is based upon supplies from shore. If you 
subsist on canned goods, the showing will not be as economical. 

Life aboard the Coot soen crystallized into definite shape, though 
devoid of anything approaching to dull routine. No regulations of 
any sort were permitted to direct the tide of events. The Coot and 
her crew drifted along with the current, and sought not to buck 
against the easiest and most natural course of affairs. The angu- 
larity of shore customs was rubbed away smooth through force of 
surrounding conditions, until day and night revolved im even tenor 
with the least possible friction. Were I to detail the rapid emancipa- 
tion from the ornate and superfluous elaborations of ‘longshore 
civilization to the fundamental needs of existence afioat, I fear many 
would hold up their hands in horror at the primitive modes which 
ruled on the Coot. Yet circumstances alter cases. Tnat which 
might be allied to barbarism with the exigencies and conveniences of 
urban culture in reach, becomes simplicity and worthy economy in 
time, and toilsome fuss away from contact with fashion. Freed 
from the vanities of keeping up an appearance, and weighing all 
niceties in costume, toilet and culinary service by the amount of work 
entailed, the lone cruiser speedily discards many superfiue coimplex- 
ities, and turns from the glittering polish and restraints of the orna- 
mentalside of life to its ruder but more tolerant face with a profound 
f -eling of relief. 

During the earlier days of the cruise, a bright looking-glass hung 
in acorner of the cabin. By its aid the Coot’s crew would con- 
cientiously part his hair in the middle every morn, particularly con- 
cerued about getting the part in the middle. Gradually the glass 
became obscured. The Coot’s crew first reduced accuracy to a 
guess, and then became more or less indifferent as to whether the 
hair was parted in the middle or parted at all. After knccking 
about awhile, capillary adornments were allowed to take shape au 
naturel. Thenceforth the looking-glass was out of occupation. 
Sunilarly, all manner of preparations were gone through betore 
turning in at night; as the weather grew colder, one garment 
after tne other was. however, retained, till tve crew discovered him- 
self habitually turning in “‘allstanding’’! At first blankets were 
piously stretched out and tucked in, and various coats laid on with 
mathematical precision. All of this gave way in due course of 
events, as the useiess fuss of an oid maid ashore. The process of 
turning in was reduced to first principles. You felt drowsy, you 
blinked, you kicked off your slippers and fell over into the bunk in a 
heap, you pulled faintly at the bundle of blankets and clothing 
lying in a promiscuous pile, and that was all you knew till daylight 
streamed in at the windows. Simplicity itself, effective and a that 
a cruiser in good health need bother about. ‘‘ But surely you slept 
in sheets and pillow-cases?’’ Nothing of the sort. They would have 
been a nuisance. Mattress and pillows were covered with light 
colored drilling, When it got dirty, once in a great while, the cov- 
ers were sent ashore for a hasty washing. Turning out had like 
advantages. Yawn, turn over for a nap. Yawn again, sit up and 
look out the window to assure yourself of the boat’s position, as you 
had promised yourself to do a dozen times through the night, but 
which sound sleep prevented. Poke legs over the center board trunk 
and fish with your toes for the slippers. When they are hooked you 
are dressed and ready for breakfast. Contrast this plan, neat, 
speedy, and complete, with all the exasperating toil of building up 
in tiers from undershirt to frock coat, with cast iron bosoms, tin col- 
lars, sheet metal cuffs, narrow beam shoes, and skintight gloves, 
— crushers, and tons of overcoats to choke and crush the life 
within. 

** And how about wasbing?”’’ Washing? Oh. yes, I have forgotten? 
It has been so ae since—but you can wash if you wantto. There 
are oceans of it all around you. Dip up a bucket full and fool away 
time to your heart's content. Iused to doit Now that I have grown 
more experienced—but I fear to reveal the truth, it might be too 
shocking. ‘* Nessmuk” in his chatty little volume, ‘* Woodcraft,” 
has the courage of his convictions, when he pronounces against too 
much washing. Ihave not. Let the good reader suit his pleasure in 
this respect. 

‘*Washing dishes must be a nuisance,” Soitis. But there are no 
dishes to wash. Had you said the dish, it would have been nearer the 
mark. One plate, one saucer, one cup, one knife, fork and spoon, 
are all the implements of war for a day’s onslaugat upon the larder. 
The pan, being ‘‘ granite ware,’’ requires cleaning not oftever than 
once in three weeks if skillfully managed. Knife and fork are 
wiped in a towel. Cup is rinsed out with a few drops of fresh coffee 
as it is made, and the plate, it will serve for two meals in succession. 
It is all there remains to be rejuvenated. And who could not clean 
one plate with a piece of newspaper? Dip it overboard, swab 
off with paper, dry with the towel, and the care of the pantry drops 
out of mind. Besides the pan, use empty tins for cooking various 
dishes. Pour out the liquids while still hot, and they become auto 
matic self cleaners. There are people so dainty that they cannot 
drink out of a glass riused in salt water. They will waste a pint of 
precious fluid from your breaker, in scouring out before lifting the 
vessel to their lips. 1t is a sop to sentiment and nothing else. Offer 
to the same people a cheering draught from two glasses, one rinsed 
in salt, and the other in fresh water, and not one in a hundred can 


detect any d{fference. Domestic economy aboard a small yacht de- 


mands that sentiinent should be sunk ont of sight, and sentiment, as 
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the reader will perceive, got no show in the Coot. We are creatures 
of habit, and judge everything by comparison. While fitting out in 
dreary November with leaden skies and blistering winds from north- 
east, it was a very cold and raw day when the thermometer indicated 
50. After commission and sundry passages with the mercury down 
wo freezing point, the fifties assumed an aspect quite tropical. 

By the time the Coot had got caught with two reefs in the sail, a 
heavy snowfall obscuring the vision, and ice rapidly making, the 
mercury shrivelled to 82 was no longer dreaded, but welcomed as 
quite passable moderation in comparison. So it came to pass that 
the state of the thermometer no longer created alarm, and the prob- 
abilities of a cruise in midwinter’ did nct deter the Coot from en- 
joying the prospects. As the frigid era advanced, the cold spells 
were prolonged and more intense. But seasoning to the atmosphere 
had likewise progressed in proportion. A warm breakfast fitted the 
crew to encounter the chilly biasts, and as the days were not long, 
a harbor sought in good time sent the frozen mariner below by sun 
down, to the welcome reception of a warm and snug cabin, to thaw 
and toast, followed by a hearty dinner, one pipe, and another fol- 
lowed by a third, and an evening of entertainment or leisure. Cruis- 
ing in the cold which at one time seemed almost impracticable, lost 
its terrors and afforded just as good sport, and sometimes better, 
than drifting about under the sweltering sun of midsummer. When 
the anchor was lifted from the muddy bottom below Bordentown, 
on the Deleware, for example, the mercury indicated 21 degrees, but 
the sky was clear and the sun shone out bright. Unfortunately a 
light head wind and the flood tide brought the Coot again to her 
moorings two miles lower down. With a favorable wind a.day’s run 
of 30 to 40 miles could have been accomplished with the same ease 
as in warmer temperature. All this time no recourse was had to an 
overcoat, though underclothing and jerseys were doubled upon as a 
regular thing, and three pairs of stockings encased the slippered 
feet. At night, only half a blanket and an oil skin coat formed the 
covering, with one of the wicks turned down low in the oil stove, 
securing an average of 45 degrees in the cabin. A fresh current of 
air was provided through four auger holes, three quarters of an inch 
diameter, in the fore end of cabin, and similar outlets in the doors. 
These holes were never closed, so that neither the burning oil, nor 
the smoke from the skipper’s pipe became disagreeable. Over the 
stove a tin can half full of water was always kept simmering to pre- 
vent impoverishing the air. I have spent a day and night with the 
cabin doors closed without any inconvenience except while cooking, 
when the fumes were permitted to escape with one door ajar about 
two inches. As opportunity offered, the cabin was thoroughly aired, 
bedding and oilcloths being deposited outside. In the way of fresh 
water, a ten gallon breaker would last about ten days with a little 
nursing. Fresh water was only used for making coffee and cooking. 


THE CUTTER MELUSINA. 


HILE beam ard draft, the latter coupled with metal keels, have 
long been rated at their full value in Boston waters, many of 
the yaehts in which they have been combined have been faulty in one 
of two points. In some an excessive draft, greater than a cutter of 
the same length, has been coupled with a shoal body, the draft being 
due to a deep fin or keel, a form that is structurally weak in the event 
of taking the ground, and that is still more objectionable owing to 
the lack of headroom and cabin accommodations. Others, seeking 
to avoid this latter feature, have gone to the opposite extreme, and 
produced boe.ts at once broad, of deep draft, and also with a depth 
of body which has increased the displacement inordinately, at the 
cost of speed and of snug rigs. In the yacht shown in the accom- 
panying drawings it was sought to unite beam, depth and displace- 
ment in such proportions as would give a first-class cruising boat, 
mere speed being secondary to easy performance, ample deckroom, 
a fair amount of ivitial stability for comfort, and room below for 
living on board. The Melusina was designed by Mr. Geo. K. Boutelle, 
A.S. N. A., of Waterville, Me., for Mr. Horace Binney, of Providence, 
former owner of the keel sloop Moya. She was built in the winter of 
1884-5 by Lawley & Son, of South Boston, under the superintendence 
Mr. Edward Burgess. Owing to her owner’s illness this season she 
was not put afloat, although completed last spring, and so no knowl- 
edge of her speed or seagoing qualities can be had; but a look at her 
handsome form, wide, roomy decks and commodious cabins 1s con- 
vincing proof of the excellence of this type of boat as a cruiser, and 
its superiority over some of the mongrels classed generally as ‘“‘com- 
promise,’ where the required draft, 7ft., is not too great. The 
dimensions and elements are as follows: 













EE ON Irae ais na aswenninindcavesacackuNeedaniwexes 42ft. 9in. 
RUE Digi vce cccann at ax ansccsen asx Gveee aaudapcacaan 36ft. 
IR Sa sixlg.c vice cui Wai paler six seslow tals ncmaiadawanae 9.85ft. 
jer eer rere & ty da viehecsrts ..+» 10.20ft. 
NN: TUINIR i5 ic cc neid'dive ined vaiewaee enn LkeKerRelaths cae 7.00ft. 
eas cu iaited nines shes erhenietucnneeedeasadaaaen 5 86ft. 
REIN i cctrag sce nee dizsepanhccs ies unseen aeretacers 3ft. 144in 
ce ciceneccccevvasenente o&nceus 19 02 
Brom On BECK... 60002 s20: Fs ele RGair mabe op vious tee agar tad 9 5 tons. 
SEP NI IRIS dds. whinigeales chenedmnuatinandcader ans 31 1 sq.ft. 
Area immersed longitudinal section......................0.4. 216.4 sq.ft. 
ENE SEINE co cncccucesvansocaceruasessencesenes 234.0sq ft. 
eR I I i ooo wae oo Sed wens sen cedcuneneounsadees 501.5 sq.ft. 
Midship section from end of L.W L.,.................2..005- 1%. 14ft. 
Center of buoyancy from end of L.W.L...............20.6++ 18 76ft. 
Center of gravity L. W. P from end of L. W.L... ........ 19 30ft. 
Center of lateral resistance from end of L.W.L....... aces Sane 
Center of buoyancy below L. W. L......... nonciex .. 2 OOft. 
Metacenter above C. B..... .....-..+- a 1. 96ft 
Mast, deck to hounds... os . 28.00ft. 
Topmast, fid to shoulder..................-2+se00e ‘ .o-. 26.00ft, 
ME Saks gh Seca Gdicks seni nawnesanivedie kaws éeedas 34 .00ft. 
I scuceduaad | ssebidectddds osemuavandsaicetrneanioans 24. 00ft. 
Bowsprit, stem to pin.... a see dla dara a oad RIO aAeA ey Aton 19. 00ft. 
UN EM cere done cccs. «ce Aik: haa CBE RPG Rae AS 25.00Ft. 
PE I OE Ui WE. Bae ois sinicn 3 bo gro. 060s ove ncnaevnge ns 14. 4ft. 
MIE Ss. cy. cresis ais dws 54 KGa RR Reeatwndael 895 sq.ft. 

pO SE een eee era 178 sq. ft. 

aan Ca edhe cia ce unis se anys oma sei mMna ae 286 sq.ft.— 

II 25.5 Poe dceods ae uveueensaiewane xe ast smraaes 1,359 sq.ft. 
Pe NE 556). 9: cis oc6 sins Vin. os Kiddisie SuneneaHeRs cosecune? 346 sq.ft. 
Sail area per square foot wetted surface.................... 2.71 
BROty GIL OR CE Wis BEET 5. icics ce cee sicnsicicdvintinnveedavire 1.04 
Center of effort from end of L. W. L......................+- 19. 63ft. 
Center of effort forward of center of lateral resistance... .. 7Min. 


Convenience and eomfort in cruising being the chief objects, the 
beam was made ample so as to give good deck and ‘thwartships cabin 
room, while the displacement was made as large as seemed consist- 
ent with a good average of p+rformance. Iron was chosen for 
ballast, and in order to secure its longitudiual distribution within 
proper limits, the rabbet of the garboard was carried high up, the 
lower side of the wooden keel made very wide, 2.5ft. amidships, and 
the iron casting so moulded as to carry out the curve of the floors 
down to the bottom. Thus almost the whole of the ballast was got 
on the keel without too much spreading fore and aft. 

In the arrangement of displacement the attainment of good sea- 
going qualities was kept in view, and to that end the midship section 
was put somewhat further forward than usual, and the radius of the 
construction circle was made rather small. Thus, while a pure wave- 
form was secured, the fore and after bodies were nearly balanced, 
the center of buoyancy heing only about 9in. abaft the middle of the 
loadjine. The center of gravity of the load waterplane is only about 
6in. abaft the center of buoyancy, thus it is safe to conclude that no 
great pitching moment will be found in that neighborhood. 

In fixing the amount of canvas it was desired to keep the area of 
plain sail moderate as far as seemed consistent with the attainment 
of a reasonable speed in light winds. Owing to the general fullness 
of the lines it was found possible to secure a fairly high ratio of sail 
area to wetted surface, as an indication of what might be expected 
within the limits of the application of the ratio, and at the same 
time to keep the ratio to the square of the loadline as small as is 
usually found in boats of a similar kind, 

In details of material, workmanship and proportion, the Melusina 
is an excellent example of modern yacht construction at a moderate 
cost. The workmanship and finish is strong, substantial and ship- 
shape, without costly and useless elaboration, but the general effect, 
whether on the clean bright deck with its polished elm rail and 
mahogany bulwarks, or below in the snug cabin with hardwood fit- 
tings and cheerful fireplace, will delight the genuine sailor man. 
The frame is of white oak, the keel being 30in. wide on top, 25in. on 
bottom and 8in. deep. As mentioned above. tne iron keel is shaped 
to it so thet the body lines are fair from bottom of keel to gunwale, 
with no angle at the rabbet. The bolts of the iron keel are 1%in. 
diameter and spaged 12in. The frames are double, 2%4in. sided, 
moulded 4in, at heels and 24gin. at heads, and spaced 12in. at centers. 
On each is a floor of galvanized wrought iron, running well up the 
double frame and heavily bolted to them and the keel. The stem is 
sided 5in. and moulded 9in.; the sternpost is sided 6in. and moulded 
12in at heel. The shelf of oak is 3x4in,, securely bolted, and the 
clamps are 1}4in thick, 8in. deep amidships and tapering to 5in. at 
ends; while the bilge clamps, one on each side. are of the same di- 
mensions. The planking is of yellow pine 1in, thick, with oak 
wales. The deck is of white pine, 144x2in., on beams 244x2l4in. The 
jow bulwarks are of mahogany, with locust stanchions and elm rail, 
while the forward hatch, main and after skylight and companion 

sail hatch and cockpit are of mahogany. the deck, interior and 
sail plans, which will follow shortly, will give a more complete idea 
of the special features of the boat comfort—accommodation and 
easy handling, ; 
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BOAT STOVES, DORIES AND YAWL RIQ. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I see by an inquiry in last number that the old question as to the 


best stcve for a small] boat will not rest. In the hope that it may 


help some solitary cruiser, I send the following ee ion of a stove 

ith the greatest 
satisfaction, It was nothing more than a tinsmith’s stove for heating 
his irons, modified but little. I had it built of strong galvanized iron 
9in. high; diemeter, I think, about 6in.. but wide enough to allow a 
one quart tin kettle to enter the top easily. Two inches from the 
bottem was the draft hole, and 3in. from bottom I had 3 brackets 
clirched on, upon which rested a perforated piece of strong sheet 


which I used for eight years in cruising and fishing w 


iron of the same diameter as the stove. The stove had a heavy rim 
on the top and a bail also clinched. The bottom had a flat rim with 
which the stove was run into two iron slides fastened upon a heavy 
eee of maple plank 7}4in. square, and which was further protected 
y a piece of polishing felt as a non-conductor. The bottom of the 
stove rested directly on the felt. The fire was made with a piece of 
paper, a little driftwood for kindling, and charcoal, and in a few 
minutes I had a good cooking fire and heat enough to warm hands 
and feet with in cold weather. Of course, I could cook but one course 
of a not over elaborate dinner at once, but Ihave managed to have 
clam chowder, chicken fricassee, beef a la mode, potatoes and coffee 
from the same fire at one meal, and all smoking hot. The advantages 
of fsuch a ccntrivance are, that you can get a fire in a heavy blow 
without fear of spilling kerosene, which may ignite; you may set 
your stove on any part of the boat where you are not bothered with 
the smoke or smell, and after the charcoal is burning well it gives 
forth a tremendous heat for such a little fireplace. Put thestove in the 
bottom of your boat and in a sbort time your feet and the lower part 
of your body will be comfortably warm, while you can lay your rod 
by; and warm your hands also. Fishing for strip bass in 
November and December such a little stove isa great boon. The 
charcoal may be kept in a rubber or leather bag, and will never make 
a dirty boat. To put out the fire I poured water over it and picked 
out the coal] not consumed, which is good for further use. According 
to use, especially on salt water, you may have to get a new stove 
every t or four years, but as you can have one made by any tin- 
‘smith for about $1, the expense is slight. 
Lately there has been a good deal of discussion going on in regard 
to small boats of all kinds. and the sneakbox has received a good 
deal of merited attention. There is another style of boat which after 
all seems to me to be the boat for taking all kinds of weather without 
being tco much for one man to handle. I refer to the Gloucester 
dory. The Little Western, 16ft. over all, went to London in 49 days and 
returned in 75 Cays, having on the return voyage exceedingly heavy 
weather of almost continued head winds. After inspecting the boat 
closely, I had a long talk with Fred Norman as to ber sea-going qual- 
ities and he could not praise her highly enough. Of course she was 
decked all over, and there was just enough room in the cockpit for 
one man to sit end steer, byt Norman ventured the assertion that 
she was sol eo and lively that a balf deck with a slide for the 
other half would have teen al) evfficient, even in their worst gales, 
and in quieter water ir finitely more comfortable. The little boat had 
a jib, staysailend mairsail. 133¢ft. keel, <14ft. deep, 6ft. 8in. beam. 
She made cn ler wey out an average of 63 miles per day. Her best 
run was 1€3 miles. The Litthe Western was the third Gloucester-built 
dory to cross the Atlantic. Alfred Jobnson crossed alone in the Cen 
tennialin 1¢76, and Andrews and Boos in the Nautilus in 1878. The 
rigs of the two lest bcats Ido not krow, It would be of great inter- 
est to many readers to have the merits end probable shortcomings of 
this class of koats discussed. While I am about it I would like tocay 
a gccd word fcritlLe yawl tig. 1 had a,2tft. cabin boat, 10ft. keam, 
ikeit. deep, Luilt fcr cuisiz g pu) poses aro fitted it with a yawl rig— 
dcuble headsails, cr rather staysails ard jib with cuthaul and set on 
its cwn Lcist, narsail. mizzenénd clubtcpsail. She wes en exceed: 
ingly heavy built teat, but she would mancuver with either jib and 


mizzen, sieysail crd naireail or uncer wainsail alone. With this 
1ig lsailed hersirglebarded. The halliards all lead to the cockpit 
and I did not reed to leave the tiller tolet the mainsail ccme down 
on tcp of the cabin where the kccm was fastened without furling the 
the sail. This ccwn itnever blewloerd encvugh to get her lee rail 
within 2ip, of the water. Ncw with asiccpcr cutter rig this sailing 
weuld Lave teen énutter impossibiliily toone man. For cruising 
Pury cees there is 10 1ig Which is as ccn terteble and cafe as the yawl 


rig. PISCATOR. 


OPEN BOATS AT SEA. 
CCCUNTS of adventures of lardsmen in beats are evidently held 


in high esti atien 7 their biethern ashore, to judge by the 


prominence given in the daily press to every little journey performed 
by amateur boatmen. Only the other day the whole civilized world 
was made aware that an Oxford eight had perfcrmed the by no means 
difficult task of rowing in acalm the short distance from Dover to 
Calais. A little time aftenward there appeared the adventures of 
other individuals who endeavored to follow their €xample, and finally, 
for the want of an actual journey to reecrd, there was a paragraph 
to the effect that a gentleman and his daughter proposed to cross the 
Channel in a small steam launch. 

Very different is the matter-of-course manner in which arereceived 
the accounts of tasks oe in boats by seamen compelled to 
abandon their vessel. If by chance the vessel has passengers a little 
more interest may be displayed, and survivors may possibly be inter- 
viewed, and a thrilling account of the affair published, but in the case 
of the crew of a humble cargo vessel that little interest vanishes. 
The following short accounts of the adventures which befel the crews 
of three British vessels in the Arabian Sea in June last, are given, not 
witb the view to show that the tasks performed were in any way out 
of the common for sailors to perform, but to prove by comparison 
how insignificant were the doings of those individuals to which so 
much attention has been directed of late. 

The first abandonment, in order of date, was that of the Copeland 
Isle. She was a wocden bark of 681 tons, and sailed from Rangoon 
on April 1, 1885, for Bombay, with acargo of rice. She was com- 
manded by Captain James Ferguson, and had two European officers, 
but the remainder of her crew of twenty-six were Lasears. On June 
6, during kad weather, she commeneed to leak, and four days later, 
in spite of incessant pumping, the water bad so increased that it 
became imperative to abandon her. One of her boats had been so 
injured as to be useless, another was smashed while being leunched, 
but the third, a boat of 29ft. in length by 5ft. 6in. in breadth, was suc 
cessfully floated, and at 5P.M. of June 10 the crew got into her. 
There were no provisions in the boat except two pounds of flour, as 
the rest bad to be thrown overboard to lighten the weights as much 
as possible; and they had no fresh water. as they could not get to the 

tanks on account of the quantity of water on the ship's deck. Canvas 
was nailed round the gunwale of the boat to keep the sea from break- 
ing on board. The captain states they proceeded toward the Malabar 
coast, which was 98 miles distant, keeping the boat before the wind 
and sea, and on June 13, after suffering great privations, they arrived 
at Kumta. 

The second case was that of the Seraglio. She was a steamship of 
1,165 tony, and sailed from Cardiff on the 10th of May last, under the 
command of Captain Wilson, and manned by a crew of twenty-four 
hands, bound for Bombay, with a carge of coal. On June 9 she 
encountered a cyclone, and commenced toleak. The following night 
the water bad so gained on the pumps that all the fires were drowned 
out, and bailing had to be resorted to, but in spite of the exertions of 
the crew, by the morning of June 13 it kecame evident that the vessel 
was on the point of foundering. At noon, therefore, the only boat 
which had not been rendered utterly useless during the storm was 
launched, and the crew embarked in her, and a course was set for 
Bombay, which was 850 miles distant. The boat was 27ft. long, S8ft. 
broad ard 4ft. deep; and was fitted with a mast and sail, but the 
former provirg too heavy fcr boisterous weather, it was thrown 
overbeard, ard an oar used as a jury mast. Six cork life jackets 
were fastened 1o the sides of the boat and canvas nailed over; and in 
order to lighten her as much as possible, the crew were only 
ellowed to retain their shirts and trousers. After being three days 
thirteen hours in the boat they reached Bcmbay at 1A. M. of June 17, 
having nearly exhausted their scanty store of provisions. 

The thid abandonment was that of the Slieve More. She was an 
iron ship of 1,€67 tons, and sailed from the Tyne on March 39, bound 
for Bcmbeay, with a cargo of coal. Her commander was Captain H. 
B. Couby and her crew consisted of thirty two hands all told. When 
nearly three months out and in the Indian Ocean, lat. 3° 38’ S.. long. 


€8° 40’ E., she was found to be on fire. Allattempts to extinguish it 


proving useless, it became apparent to the master that he would be 


compelled to abandon his vessel. The two lifebcats, the cutter and 
the gig were got overboard and provisioned, and at 6 A. M. Tuesday 
morning, June 16, the crew tock to their boats, They lay by the 
burning ship until the followirg morning, when the mast having all 
falien, but the Lull still burning fiercely, they left her and made sail 
for the Seychelles, which was 500 miles distant. It was soon found 
that theie was too much sea to sail the sig with safety, and she was 
‘ ‘ y une 18, the wind freshen- 
ing and the sea getting up, the people in the cutter were transferred 
to the lifeboats, and she was also left behind. At nigtta light was 
hoisted on each boat, by which means they kept together. On Fri- 
day, June 19, a heavy gale was encountered, but the boats, much to 
the astonishment of their inmates, succeeded in riding it out to a sea 
ancher made out of the oars and sails. Oil was poured overboard 
with the view to smooth thesea. During this night, however, the 
boats parted a. On June 21 the master’s boat was picked up 

which landed its occupants in the Sey les five 
@eys later. Op June 25 the boat in charge of the mate, Mr, William 


consequently abandoned. On Thursday, 


by a country brig, 
























their nine days’ exposure. 


repeated. 


Copeland Isle abar.doned June 10, crew in beat till June 13. 
Seraglio = June 13, “ June 17. 
Slieve More 3 June 17, is June 25. 


MORE LEAD ON THE KEEL.—Last week the sckconer Norse- 
man, that has been lately refitting at Poillon’s, hauled out on the 
screw dock and had her wood kee yay A cut away ard ten tens of 


lead taken from inside and substituted in the keel. 


GENESTA AND HER OWNER.—It is rumored that Genesta will 


fit out for the B Class next year. The schooner Elmina, Sir Richard 


Sutton, has completed her fitting out and will leave at once for the 


Mediterranean. 


LLOYD’S YACHT REGISTER.—We have received the second 
a for 1885 of this useful list. Galatea is listed at 90 tons: 
aks stem to sternpost on deck; beam, 15.1ft.; depth, 13.3ft. ; rating 


NICE REGATTA.—The dates for the spring regattas in the Medit- 
erranean are as follows: Mentone, March 31, April 1; Nice, 7 7, 8; 
Cannes, April 15, 16; Toulon, April 25, 26; Marseilles, May 2. 3. 

A NEW STEAM LAUNCH.—Mr. Samuel Ayers, of 37 Peck Slip, 
New York, is now building in stock a handsome little launch 3zft. 
long. 7ft. beam, and 32in. draft. 


MIRANDA.—It is reported in Le Yacht that Miranda has been pur- 
chased by an American. 


Canoeing. 


< —- all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co, 


NEW YORK CANOE CLUB ANNUAL DINNER. 


HETHER aficat or askcre, it is the: mbition of each and every 
men cf the New York Carce Club to do everything in a “‘ship- 
scape and Bristol feshicn;” aud their annual dinners ate no excep 
tion totherule. No greater contrast to the free open life of the 
cemp and weccs cat Le fer re thenthe cenventional dinner, with its 
scmbre ard fo) a) cites £0it, Lut as usual the canoeists managed to 
outrage the prc lieties 210 set at naught all conventional rules, to 
the astonishmeni1¢ Ci msy of the waiters of the Hotel Hungajia 
The coup wes ret tcc1cl ed, the venison did not smell of smoke, ther. 
were no wccd asLes in the dessert, Lut still there was a merked neu 
tical flavor, tosay) othirg cfan ‘aneient and fish-like smell” to ali 
the surroundirgs, that went far to compensate for the fact that they 
had to eat cff a table with a cloth on, they had different spoons for 
soup and dessert, and there were no such delicacies as canned corn 
beef, Brunswick soup, eggs or canned beans onthe bill of fare. The 
committee of arrangements, Messrs. Burchard and Rogers, had 
racked their brains and sacked several other junkshops with as- 
tounding results in interior decoration. The long upper room was 
hung with silk and bunting, from the large club banner to numerous 
smaller prize flags, numbering tke club’s victories at Lake George. 
Newburgh, Grindstone and other places. Atove the entire length of 
the table — a string of fifteen small Chinese lanterns, each with 
a date from 1871 to 1&75. From one chandelier was hung a native 
model of a double kayak with two occupants, from another hung a 
model of an Alaska cance, and from a third a birch, No epergnes 
were visible, but their places were taken by a ——— yacht’s binnacle 
at one end anda fcglon four feet lorg precefully supported by a 
Zin. double bleck. 11d loth vere tileo with ficwers. Besides these, 
achip’s bell at the Leno cf tLe telle and a collection of marlin 
spikes, belaying pirs aid ciLer articles ci vertu lent an air of home 
comfort to iLe repast. 

The menu can 8, Cesigned ty Mr. Rogers, were really artistic, and 
to each wa- added a Jittie red tnd White Lurgee, a coniritwion from 
alady memler Over ibe ic1’aid mentel wes a large ship’s wheel, 
flanked ty ayair of sice lights :1d tome blocks; cn the efter one 
were anciLer } air of lights, a sextant, and a design (the lowest bid) 
for the Challenge Cup. The main features of the design were a tin 
plate and a tomato can, the latter gracefully supported on a tripod 
of forks and pipes. On the piano rested a coil’ of vld rope, crowned 
with a red globe lantern, and about the walls were paddles, savage 
and civilized, and some models of canoes. Before the dinner a meet- 
ing was held, at which Messrs. C. K. Munroe and W. P. Stephens, 
commodore and vice-commodore, were re-elected, and Mr. C. J. 
Stevens was chosen secretary. Messrs, H. O. Bailey and B. F. Curtis 
were elected as executive committee. After some routine business 
the meeting adjourned and the serious business of the evening was 
begun by a blast from a large patent fog horn, in the capable hands 
of Mr. Burchard. The Mohican C. C. was represented among the 
guests by Mr. P. M. Wackerhagen, and the Knickerbocker C.C. by 
Com. Greenleaf and Messrs. Arthur Brentano and Seavey, the total 
number at the table being 28. The first proceeding was to drink, pot 
in ice water or sherbert, the heaith of the hostess of last year’s 
dinner, Miss Parloa, after proposing which the Commodore made a 
shortspeech. Among the toasts were “The New York C. C.,” re- 
sponded to by Mr. Burchard; ‘‘Our Guests,” Mr. Seavey; ‘Our Old 
Members,” Mr. C. L. Norton; ““Other Clubs,” Com. Greenleaf; ‘‘The 
Royal C. C.,”’ C. J. Stevens, and “The A. C. A.,”’ responded to by the 
vice-ccmmodore. At 11:20 the departure of the Staten Island con- 
tingent was the signal for a general leave taking. 








REFORMS IN BRITISH CANOEING. 


N TBE last issue of the Ficld, Mr. W. Baden Powell writes as fol- 
lows in favor of the proposed changes in the rules of the Royal 
ane ie: The results of the meeting of Dec. § have not yet come 
to hand: 
“In the pleasant little world of canoeing there is, in the R. C.C., 


just now a pitched battle going on of cruisirg interests vs. the apti- 


cruising existing state of things. Many letters to the Field on this 


subject have appeared during the past two months, and, with but one 


exception, they have loudly proclaimed on the cruising side, the 


one exception being, as the letter says, ‘an earnest entreaty against 
all changes.” 


“The autumn meeting of the Royal C. C, stands adjourned till Tues- 


day next, the 8th, when the fate of canoeing reform will again be put 


in the balance, and therefore a word or two in the Field before that 


event will be worth pages on pages after it. 


“The point I desire to lay clearly before your canoeing readers, is 
that c1uising and racing are not, and ought not to be independent of 
one another, They hold equal interest in the rules, especially those 
of classification. 

“Tt will be conceded that the majority of new canoes are built for 
competition in the races, and that a vast number of canoes pass 
through racing hands into cruising hands. It is therefore of the first 
im \portance, from a cruising point of view, that the type of craft best 
suited for general cruising should also be most largely patronized for 
lacing, the result being a constantly flowing supply, of cruisable craft 
of the best design, build, material and fittings. 

‘Let cruisers see this clearly; let them see that this is to be to the 
interest of cruising to keep the racer within the dimensions, weights, 
areas, etc., best suited for cruising; let them come to the meeting and 
support reform in that direction, and they will find that they have 
pot only benefited themselves, but promoted canoeing. 

“Apart from the one or two members who raise their objection to 
all or any changes, there are those who are prejudiced in favor of 
things as they exist, not from any real belief that perfection of rules 
has been arrived at, but that in reform they sniff a lowering of 
of the —- to the level of common competition; a taking away 
the refinement of his art. and causirg him to compete on an equal 
footing, as regard implements, with the ordinary cruiser. 

“Is this notso? Take the question of the abolition of side deck 
flaps. The majority of opinion on the cruising side is that deck fla 
are utterly out of = in a cruising canoe—that is, if she is to be 
used for other work than merely sailing on sea or lake. Even at sea 
they are dangerous; a flap broken off and lost when a mile or two 
from land in rough water, would very possibly end fatally, unless the 
lifeboat arrangements within the conoe are of a first-class nature. 

‘Then why retain or allow a form of structure which weakens the 
canoe where she most needs strength, which is a standing danger to 
her at sea, and a constant annoyance in admitting water freely be- 
low,.simply because, in racing, the side flap enables the crew to sit 
right out to windward, where the cruising canoe’s crew can’t get, 
and so to carry extra large sails? 

‘Take the question of limiting the weight of center plates to 60 
pounds (about as much as one man can conveniently handle into and 
out of his canoe), why is there —- to this measure of reform? 
Well, because there are some three or four existing in racing craft 
which are heavier (mine among them) and if you reduce the weight, 
sail must also be re»uced. . 

“But the greatest 1 aidship of all—to the racer—is that proposal to 


limit sail area. But, to my mind, it cuts at the root of the whole 
evil; limit the sai] area, and most of the anti-cruising forms and fix- 


Alfred, reached the Seychelles, the crew Blirg none the worse for 


It will have been observed how closely the misfortunes which 
befell the crews of these vessels, boune to the same port, followed 
each other, aud to show the coinciderce more clearly the dates are 


_The release of the one crew from their confinement was thus the 
signal for the others to commence their labors.— Nautical Magazine. 














ings will vanish. But all the racers would have to alter, and reduce 
their beautiful spars and sails. And why not? The same canoes will 
sail well with less sail, and te morecruiseable and snes popular, 
as good for both racing and cruising, when their s , sails and bal- 
last are lightened to reasonable amounts. The existing racers num- 
ber some six or seven (who compete), may there not be a dozen or 
more who would come in and compete if they knew that model and 
handling would be put to the test rather than sail spread and lead 


“Existing canoes in the first class are nearly all of a size; those 
that are fitted with deck flaps (four canoes) would, if they had to 
screw them up, be peed merely on a level footing with those (many 
in number) built with fixed side deeks; where is the injustice? What 
is the number of canoes with center-plates over €0 pounds in weight? 
Four, or perhaps five. Puta stop to it in good time. 

‘Who carry sail over 100 sq. ft. in the working sails? About four. 
Who are they? The invariable winners of the sailing races, 130 to 150 
sq. ft. being often set. Cut them down to a liberal idea for racing 
first class, and a snug proportion as “cruising area.”” The A.C, A. 
cruising allowance was, last year, 75 sq. ft.; then, taking that for 
“cruising area,’’ add one-third and put the “racing” at 100ft. In each 
case the mainsail should not exceed two-thirds of the area. Spin- 
nakers can well be left unfettered, and give the expert a chance of 
exhibiting his ingenuity. : 

*-But those who wish to see healthy reform must remember that it 
will not come of itself, that it needs substantial . ¥ at the meet- 
ing, for it is almost too much to expect that the vested interest 
tolders will stay away from the meeting or abstain from opposing 
measures which effect them so directly, and, in their{ opinion, so 
adversely. “If cruisers, and those desirous of fair play to average 
canoes will attend on Tuesday and carry the proposed reforms, I have 
no doubt but a healthy smpetus will be given to canoeing. _ 

“The new Nautilus, which is row built, is ready to take either the 
large sails, long spars, and heavy ballast of the present, or the small 
sails, snug spars, and light ballast of the reform; I should prefer the 
latter, and I certainly do not wish to disfigure her decks by cutting 
and fitting those racing dodges, side deck flaps. NavtTILvs.”’ 


WIDE OR NARROW CANOES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On the whole I must leertily regret not having long since fratern- 
i zed with wy kort g Licilas of the paddle, for a high spirited and 
plucky crew are they. 

Last montb. ir f+sr ond trembling, I asked through your canoe col- 
umns afew t myple questions, and now — well. my queries secm to be 
answered with a ve1zcance, in your issue of Dec. 10, All right “Class 
B,” 11¢c° A. (, A,” end “L..” and “Katrina,” and “Surge,” you 
musi le «ci eet, There ere so many of you; but all the same I am 
in 2¢cciy tcf & numter of canoeists’ letters indorsing my suggestions 
as to the ¢ dvisability of making a new class for canoes 86in. m width, 
Lecause very narrow cauces are ‘‘cranky, uncomfortable and danger- 
«it 1c1+silirg purposes on waters wider than a trout brook.” Bless 
yc.r) cnest, pugnacious hearts, I have no desire to abolish your nice 
little i ght-weight boats. They are very pretty and, as you say, just 
1) ¢ thing to ‘travel with on railroad cars,” hold over your head for 

imtrellas, “hike cut to windward on, with half your nether anato- 
mies banging overboard every time it bieezes, and to yank out of the 
water on tothe topof a 5tt. high deck witha fish line. Yet, m 
friends, ere you crush me cc mpletely, let me whisper: I did not do it. 
It was another fellow. Hesraid his 32in. cance was too narrow for 
open water sailing, and he wanted a wider boat. one that would go 
faster and did nct disgrace her ancestors, the kyak and the birch, 
by carryirg lead under her tc make her stand up like a cutter. you 
knew. srd that would ficat without airtenks that sometimes filled 
with water when he capsized, and he wanted an konest rec my little 
cruiser v hich wculd carry even her 1acing spars ard sails all snugly 
stowed under her deck. In short, he wculd like, if you would let 
him, to lave a carce ibat will net cepsize at all, uncer ordinary cir- 
cumstances. ord which Le can 1¢w faster ard further than ycur 
ninety-pour der can paddle. 

Now go for that other fellow. He’s right among you, a gocd many 
of him, and he is “takin’ notes.”” Let me say to “Class B”’ that my 
prcepesed cance will “goto windward in asea without ballast,” at 
the same time beirg far stiffer, dryer and faster than any existing 

Class B canoe. 

To‘‘A. C. A.” I would remark that she will cost complete $125 or 
more, and will weigh not far from 100 pounds. A very small boy can 
handle her nicely. She will never miss stays; and that the rest of 
bis conundrums are too much for me. 

To ‘Surge’ I will whisper that it is my intention to get among the 
ccnoeists nextsummer, ard show them the capabilities of a common- 
sepse cance, just as I have already jshown that a 15ft., sharpie can 
cover nearly two feet to the one of a narrow sailing canoe in a race. 

Would “Surge” like to help me win $25 more for the N. Y. C. C. 
challenge cup? IfsoI will be glad to thus christen the “Common- 

Sense Ca noe,” and will give her an extra inch of beam to emphasize 
matters. 

My desire is to improve the cpen-water sailing canoe, not to force 
canoeists out of t heir favorite craft into square-ended sailboats, and 
I hereby ask all those in favor of keeping canoeists in their canoes to 
express their views. THomas CLAPHAM. 

osLyn, L. I., Dec. 12. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

The defenders of the canoe admit that some other kinds of boat are 
equal, or superior, to the regulation canoe in some respects; but 
cling to the statement that she is unequalled for ease of paddling, and 
of carrying by one man onshore. Now, it seems to me they forget 
the large number of boats known as “guide boats” or ‘Adirondack’ 
boats that are being rowed or paddled (single blade), rapidly and 
easily, all through the Adirondack region, and at the carries mounted 
upon the shoulder of one man and carried as easily for miles; a boat 
capable of carrying four cones, only weighing from 60 to 7% pounds, 
and of course they could be made much smaller and lighter if made 
with the object of accommodating but one man and luggage. I look 
with a kindly eye upon the canoe, but want for my use a craft that 
will carry three or four persons and at the same time can be rowed 
easily for a long distance, or paddled satisfactorily under proper 
conditions or sailed with a fair wind, and at the same time built so 
lightly that I can take it from the water and carry it around dams, 
etc., with ease. Iam having a boat built this winter about 14ft. long, 
43in. wide and 17in. deep amidship, with considerable sheer both fore 
and aft. The boats made by her builder are modeled somewhat after 
the birch canoe, in that they are sharp at both ends and have the 
same sheer appearance, but are superior, in that they are stronger, 
tighter and lighter, and the lines are truer and more perfect; conse- 
quently will paddle easier and have the advantage of rowing or sail- 
ing. It seems to me I shall have about all the advantages claimed for 
the paddling-sailing canoe, and some others that the canoe lacks. 

Boston, Dec. 11. LICHEN. 

|The excellent qualities of these boats are generally admitted, but 
they are really an outgrowth of the canoe, enlarged and widened a 
little, and areno more than large open canoes, in which oars and 
thwarts are added. For work in the woods they are excellent, but 
to suit the purpose of the ordinary canoeist, decks, mast tubes, keel 
or board, etc., must be added, and then they would be identical, ex- 
cept in size, with the modern canoe. ] 


NOVICES AS RACERS.—Editor Forest and Stream; ‘“‘Spike’s” 
letter of a few weeks ago aroused in me the desire to rush into print, 
but the moment passed and was about forgotten when his second 
communication reminded me; so this present infliction please charge 
to his account. He says it takes years of experience and constant 
practice to carry the spread of canvas upon a canoe now common 
among racers, and my thoughts turned to two fellows who went to 
Grindstone Island Jast summer with little experience and less prac- 
tice, and yet were foolish enough to enter the sailing races there; and 
though you know them both. Mr. Editor, and the result of their folly, 
you may not be aware of their ridiculous lack of preparation, so, 
with your permission, I will tell the tale, and to spare their blushes 
will call them Messrs. A. and B. In March, 1884, A. had never been 
in a canoe; but, as the freak of an idle moment, he ordered one, and 
was in her a few times with a small pair of sails before he went off to 
Europe for the summer. In September he returned, and, after afew 
more trials with somewhat larger sails, entered the club regatta and 
took a first and second _. Then the cold weather came along, so 
he put his canoe in the barn and ordered a larger pair of sails for the 
next season. In February, 1885, he went‘off to Florida and elsewhere 
and never reached home again until July, when he shipped his canoe 
and his half-rigged sails to the meet, which he reached himself on 
Wednesday of the first week; his canoe not having been wet since 
the early part of the preceding October. Yet, this infatuated mortal 
went to rigging and monkeying, and when the first race day came 
around he was. on hand with a piece of board lashed across his coam- 
ing for a deck seat. Now for our other friend, Mr. B. He i his 
career as a canoeist eurly in 1883, but his ardor was dampened by an 
upset the first time he ventured to carry sail. He jibed, and the end 
of bis first season saw him seated in the bottom of his canoe, where 
he hastened to ease out the sheet of his 30ft. sail every 
time a breath happened to touch it. In 1884, however, 
he went . the x Cc. A. —— -_ re ee wind 
encouraged him to take a seat upon the s edge o coam- 
ing, w here he crouched in much fear and trembling. Before long he 
discovered that he had immensely more control of his canoe 
when sivtiog in her and he promptly entered the sailing races, with 
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BROOKLYN C. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: The regular | from Cuba? How are they generally shipped? Ans. 1. There are a 
monthly meeting of the Brooklyn Canoe and |Sailing Club was held | number of houses in Spruce street and vicimty. 2 Yes. By 
Decem r 8th, af the Brooklyn Library. Our constitution had pre- | schooner. 
viously been se amended that our officers consist of acommodore,; A.J, W. Pottsville, Pa.—Go to High Point, North Carolina, fcr 
vice-commodore and secretary. The reports of officers for 1885 were | quail and turkeys, Communicate with the proprietor of the Bellevue 
sccomeed for the iquine yeas» ee tae a J. va Hot 1, . 
man, Com re; lian: tloc ice Commodore, an . V. x es 1g 6 i Its 
Brokaw, Soretary(re-lected)- Our clu was organiged les thas | 1, S, Salt ake City —¥ou will odo, Gremner's othe Gon an Ie 
one year hy nine members with eight canoes. We now have a | ;)°4 OPme 
membership of twenty-one with a fleet of sixteen canoes and four ° RB } 
large sailboats Five new canoes of various models, by Everson, Dick SWIVELLER, Pittsburgh, Pa.—For description of oe 

riences in carrying large sail. but ready to compete with the old | will be added to our fleet next season. Our club house with locker | roads. send to Karl Kron, Washington Square, New York, for bis 
and weather-beaten seamen of the A.C. A: Now kere we have these ; room on the second floor we find both roomy and comfortable. Our | ‘Coral Reefs of Bermuda. 
two chaps, A and B, handing in their entries until between them they | location inside of Mumm’s Basin, at the foot of Fifty fifth street. F. M. T., Brockville.—For glass ball use No.7 or 8shot. For 12- 
had put up nine (by the way, this menner of speaking of them may give | Brooklyn, is a very desirable one, and very convenient especially in uge gun try 3drs. powder, loz. shot, and vary as your experiment - 
rse oe belief —_ bee lee Sees connected, but no meine, —e seater while we neneee we we EE ee ng may prove to be advantageous. 
it will help to conceal their identity), and any one can guess where the | the best canoeing water about New Yor y. On Jan. e anni- Nn ce . 
finish of oe race found them. Soto por quick ending to a long | versary of our organization) we are to have our first annual club din- oe a ge atte 
story, I will just say that when the prizes were given out on Capitol | ner. The club is entirely free from debt, and lookimg upon the from 20 to 75 cents. Use boiled linseed oil and terebin for oilinz can 
Hill that last Friday morning, bad any cne kept count of the num- | results of our work of the past year we anticipate a pleasant and vas—! gill aate teh crasan on on 
ber of times A ne B — called UP. tee have found thet be- | successful year to come.—¥M. V. B. W. L.C.. Pittsburgh a ‘liad is ee ee nee 
tween them for their nine entries they had just seven prizes to show, 0. & ra i fund f + ide Gee yta.—s om a 
including firsts, seconds and specials; merely this and nothing more. act ae ie eek cont to Mer Wie Waitlock Nos. ‘7 ond New Providence, one ot the Bahamas. The oe age not 
So as every word of the above is absolutely and strictly true, let no | 39 West Twenty second street, New York, chairman of the committee. | *° me ae = 7 public san mae may probably be acquired by 
novice be appalled.—TEMECULA. The following subscriptions have been received since last week: Geo, | 2PP!catlon fo the U. 5 Conau einipesmapede > ; 1: 

THE LIVERFOOL NAVIGATION EXHIBITION.—Toms River, | E. Andrews (A. C. A. 900). $1; Emil ©. Knappe (A. C. A. 630), $1; Chas. M. H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Make the sails of best wn a 
N. J., Dec. 9 —Editor Forest and Stream: I have just received from | F. Dodge (A. C. A. 198), $1. Previously acknowledged, $57. Total to | and the spars of spruce. The mainsail can be 11ft. foot; 7ft. “ts 
Mr. William S. Holden, 2 Prince’s Park Terrace, Liverpool. England, | date $60. luff. 9ft. head; 13ft. Zin. leech, 11ft. clew to tbroat, 16ft. tack to peak, 
a commentoatton regardingthe International exhibition oe mizzen in same proportion, 5ft. 3in. on foot, ae Pa ei 
tion, Traveling, Con merce and Manufacture to held in Liverpoo J, J. C., Burlington, Ia.—The narrower boat, 30x16. would 
durirg the year 186 “under the patronage of Her Majesty the nd: t faster under oars. There would be little difference in the speed of 

ueen and the Presidency of His Royal Highness the Prince of | nswers a orrespo en 8. the two models mentioned. We know of no rudder that houces in 

ales.” Mr. Holden is one of the officers of the Mersey Canve Club, the stern of the boat. For copper nails and burrs send to A. Nelson, 
of Liverpool. and visited the writer at Lake = e, . = s — two 1% Pearl street, N. Y. 
Toeanent a aeeaen @ aan ee {@~ No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. C. 8. A.—1. Chatham will be found a desirable point, oras desirable 
the American Canoe Asscciation with careful attention. He is a ‘ wnmnatos ena oe Ba Bain nagne = 
canoeist in Fnglend regarding its history, progress aud intentions | &:H. M., Ottawa, Can.—Measure from nose to set on of tail. papers in the Forest anp STREAM. A dozen different gun actions are 
canoeist in Fngland regarding its history, progress aud intentions. A 
Mr. Holden bas been placed upon the Sectional Committee of Navi- P. E. A., Monroetown, Pa.—See advertisement of snowshoes. plenty strong enough for you. 
gation in the First Division; and it is his desire to see America well D. A. G., Newburyport, Mass.—Write to Gen. W. G. Ely, Norwich, F. B. P —The “Gazetteer’ ’ is in many respects out of date, but for 
represented in the exbibition. If our canee clubs, or individual ca- | Conn. the most part reliable, and the best com pre hensive work of the kind. 
noeists, as well as canoe and boat builders, will address a letterto/ J. G, F., Boston, Mass.-Write to John E. Thayer, Lancaster, | The Forester volumes so fa r published, do not contain the Sporting 
re ee — _— 7 2 se pn “ Mass. ; ; , . : ; "| Seeres, but we believe the i ut ntion is to include everything, even to 
hibition The canoe has received oaab aeahehie develo ment | ..H. M. W.. Baltimore, Md.—Follow the rules in ‘Training versus | the novels and histories b y which Herbert expected to be re- 
since 18€0 that a ve ry interestiag exhibition of its evulution in the Breaking.” membered. 
United States and Caneda might be easily made, side by side with C. A. E., Elk Grove.—You can reduce the range only by use of a C. V. D., Massachnsetts.— The Maine law on ducks readsas follows: 
what Great Britain will alsoshow to the millions who will visit Liv- | lighter charge. ection 21. No person shall kill cr have in his possession, except alive, 
erpcol during the year 1886. Action in this matter should be prompt, Hippus, Boston, Mass.—The pistol book gives practical directions | OT €xXpose for sale, any wood dvck, dusky duck, commonly called 
as the time of reception of exbibits is covered by the fellowing rule: . 7 ° ie black duck, or other sea du ck, be tween the first day of May and the 

for the use of the arm; it is not historical. 


“4. No goods will be received previous to the Ist of March, 1886, 3 7 7 Z first day of September . S ecticn. 22. No person shall at any time, or 
without spccial permission; 41d no goods will be received after the | _ K., Ward Hill.—1. The weight given is heavy enough for a ducking | in any place with any trap, net, snare, device or contrivance, other 


the proper reward for bis folly, for I believe he was sixteenth at the 
finich orthe first one. Well, he went home and did up the other fel- 
lows who bad not been to the meet and dreamed of what he would do 
next year, but when 1885 came around he was oceupied by business 
and finally started for the Thousand Islands, having had sail up just 
eight times during the preceding three months. When he arrived at 
the camp he unpacked a pair of 100ft. sails, so new that their masts 
had never even sct in their tubes in his canoe. These he hoisted once 
when the wind died out. before he bad gone a quarter of a mile, and 
again when the wind breezed un and drove him back for smalier sails, 
yet when race day came around there he was with just those two ex- 

















15th April, 1886." Corresponderce may be opened at once with Mr. | &"2. 2. The new action is a very strong one. than the usual! method of s porting vith fire erms, take any wild duck 
Wiliam T. Holden, 3 Prince’s Park Terrace, Liverpool, England. — J. T. C., Ohio.— Bozardus’s ‘Field, Cover and Trap Shooting” is an | of any variety. But this se ction and the preceding shall not apply to 
NATHANIEL H. BIsHoP. excellent work, and adapted to your purpose. the shooting of ducks on th e sea coast, 





AN IMPERIAL CANOEIST,.—The Archduke John, of Austria, made K. Q., Haverhill, Mass.—1, Write to W. H. Pierce, Peekskill, N. Y. 
the descent of the Danube, from Linz to Vienna, lately, in a canoe. | 2. We know nothing of the dogs mentioned. 3. No. —___ 
The distance is 140 miles, and the Archduke, with an aid de campin| , B,, Eagle Point.—We donot know the name, which is probably a THIRTY CENTS A WEEK, at age 25, buys a life policy for $1,000 in 
Sunes oe oe, Serene it in 22 hours, according to the report in the | trademark, and can not pass an opinion on the gun. The Tr+velers, of Hartfcrd, Conn. Cheapest first class goods in the 

OTTAWA. C. C.—The annual ball of the Ottawa C.C. will be held | _F- A. 8., New York.—We can give you no further information about | 47#et! Apply to any agent, or the home office at Hartford.— Adv. 

the tocality than that already pri nted in the item you refer to. - 


in the Royal Roller kink, at Ottawa, on Dec. 29. The committee are RG tbat ee ie oe 
L. A. A.—The Forest anp StTREAM’s grizzly bears are now in the I suPPOSE you are surfeited with praises of your clean, 


Messrs, brovgbh, Wicksteed, Lelievre, Baldwin and McQuilkio. " I 
MARMALADE LODGE.—“Thetis,” of Albany, was a guest at Mar- | Central Park menagerie, whe re you may inspect them at any time. healthy-toned paper; but I must thank you for the pleasure it 
malade Ledge last Sunday, and in spite of the storm was out in the E. L. pk La G., Brooklyn.—Can you give me the name of any house | has given me to read it for some years past.—SPENCER CLIN- 


Tomboy in the afternoon. dealing in alligator skins? 2. Are there any duties on skins coming | TON (Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1885): 









COMPENSATING REEL 


Patented January 17, 1882. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Veterinary 
Specifics for 
HORSES, CATTLE, ‘SHEEP 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY. 
Used by U.S. Governm’t. 


Chart on Rollers, 
and Book Sent Free. 


Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥. 





The following reels are all made under our patent as above. They 
all run on steel pivots; are the freest running, strongest, and in ever 7 
respect the very best black bass reels ever offered. They have been in 
use over three years, and so far not a single reel has given out, 


QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING. 


Nickel Plated, witb Slide Click anid Slide Drag. 
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gM Bs 5 EXTRA FINE “IMBRIE.” 
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SSeLo0 ap ‘ them for you, send us 50 cents for our 185 page folio illustrated cata- 
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a : S4 3% ABBEY & IMBRIE, Manufacturers of Every Description of Fine Fishing Tackle, 


18 Vevey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New York 


WINCHESTER 


REPEATING ARMS CoO. 


A Large Variety .32, .38 and .44 


of Calibers. THE Center Fire. 


22 Rim Fire.| Best Repeating Rifle .10-60, .45-60, .45-75 ana 
aa * = IN THE wWwoOrn.rLD!: .50 EXPRESS. 


Metallic Ammunition of Every Description. 


Paper Shot Shells, Brass Shot Shells, Gun Wads, 
Primers and Reloading Tools. 
Send for '76-page Illustrated Catalogue, just out. N EW HAVEN ¥ CON N n 
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SMALL YACH 





Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. | 


By Cc. FP. BUN HARDT. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM PuBLisutna Company takes pleasure in announcing the publication of a magnificent quarto volume, bearing the above title. This book covers the 
eld of Small Yachts, with special regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. The opening chapters are devoted to a consideration of the model and the draft, their 


relations to one another, and the purposes which they subserve. 


of taking off the lines of a boat already built is likewise described in detail. 


All elements entering into design, such as Resistance, Stability. Balance of Rig, Handiness, Displacement, etc , are dealt with in separate chapters. 


muthematica] computations, and a review of theory and practice close the first division of the book. i 
The second portion comprises the description of the Plates, covering the whole range of type in small yachts, from the shoal catboat and American centerboard sloop to examples 


of the narrowest and deepest British cutter yet built. 


Full directions are given for producing the plans of a yacht with reference to the chief points in design, and the method 


The rules necessary for the 


These yachts have their lines, build and fittings depicted in the Plates, which are drawn to scale. With their aid and the specifi- 


cations presented, the reader is placed in possession of accurate information concerning the mould, accommodations, rig and characteristics of all styles of yachts which have received 


favorable recognition. Sporting boats, combination row and sailboats, and various examples of special form are introduced. 2 
The third division offers a comprehensive review of single-hand sailing, to which small yachts are especially adapted. Directions are given us a guide in selection of type and sail 


plan,and subsequent equipment and proper management. 


The iron work of a. their gear, yawls, stearing apparatus, boat building and much other closely related matter is entered upon. 
iography appear in the Appendix. 


Signal Service, and a bib 


The work is profusely and handsomely illustrated witb 150 illustrations inserted in the text, besides the sixty-three plates as follows: 


[. The Sloop Yacht Schemer. 
II. The Nuckel. 
Ill. The Windward. 
IV. A Newport Catboat—Portable Catboat. 
V. An Eastern Catboat. 
VI. Keel Catboat Caprice. 


LIST OF 


XVII. Light Draft Cutter Mignonette. 
XVIII. Mig nonette—Sail Plan. 
XIX. Single-Hand Cruiser. 
XX. Light Draft Cutter Carmita. 
XXI. The Dart. 
XXII. The Boston Sloop Neva. 


PLATES. 


XXXII. Windward—Accommodation Plan 

XXXIV. The Windward—Sail Plan. 

XXXV. The Cruising Yaw! Aneto. 

XXXVI. The Single-Hand Yaw] Deuce. 
XXXVII. Deuce—Sail Plan and Construction 
XXXVIII. The Cutter Petrel. 


The new I nternational Rules of the Road, 


XLVIII. The Cutter Mamie. 
XLIX. The Mamie—Midship Section. 
L. The Mamie—Sail Plan. 
LI. Six-Beam Cutter. 
LII. Six-Beam Cutter—Sail Plan. 
LIII. The Cutter Surf. 


VII. Caprice—Sail Plan. XXIII. The Boston Sloop Nyssa. XXXIX. The Perrel—-Sail Plan. LIV. The Cutter Surf—Sail Plan. 
VILL. Keel Catboat Dodge. XXIV. Keel Sloop Columbine. XL. The Cutter Merlin. LV. The Cutter Surf—Midship Section 
IX. Catboat Dodge—Sail Plan. XXV. Columbire—Sail Plan. XLI. The Merlin—Sail Plan. LVI. The Cutter Surf—Cabin Plans. 
X. Open Boat Cruiser. XXVI. The Keel Sloop Alice. XLII. The Cutter a. LVII. The Cutter Spankadillo. 
XI. The Cruiser—Sail Plan. XXVII. The Gannet. XLIII. The Cutter Yolande. LVIIL. The Cutter Madge. 
XII. Open Boat Trident. XXVIII. A Compromise Sloop. XLIV. Yolande—Cabin and Deck Plans. LIX. The Madge—Ironwork. 
XIII. A Skipjack. XXIX. The Itchen Cutter Daisy. XLV. A Single-Hand Yawl. LX. The Schooner Gaetina. 
XIV. The Centerboard Sloop Gieam. XXX. Daisy—Sail Plan. XLVI. Single-Hand Yawl—Cabin and LXI. The Nonpareil Sharpie. 
XV. Gleam—Sail Plan. XXXI. The Cutter Vayu. Deck Plans. LXII. The Cynthia. 
XLVII. S. H. Yawl—Rig and Construction. LXII{I. The Cruising Sneakbox. 


XVI. The Centerboard Sloop Midge. 
A folio volume (size of page 144x124 inches), 


XXXII. The Cruising Yaw] Windward. 
printed on paper specially manufactured for it, and with great beauty of execution and finish in every detail, making a volume 


vastly superior to any other work of the kind ever published. Pages 370, with 136 plate pages additional, or a total of more than 500. 


PRESS OPINiIions 


New York Times, Nov. 1. 

The author, Mr. C. P. Kunhardt, is well known to all 
yachtsmen through his writings in behalf of better boats 
and a higher standard of skill while in charge .of the yacht- 
ing department of Forrest AND STREAM, and his hearty 
devotion to the sport, backed by a thorough scientific train- 
ing, fit him peculiarly for the task he has so well accom- 
plished. The conception of the work is a happy one; the 
subject is treated plainly and practically; fine spun theories 
and elaborated calculations are omitted, and only such re- 


sults are given as will be useful to any intelligent yacht | 


sailor or builder. 
New York Evening Post, Oct. 24, 1885. 

This book fills a blank in American yacht literature, and 
will be found a valuable addition to the libraries of our 
American yachtsmen, The subject matter, although covered 
in a measure by such works as Dixon Kemp’s **Yacht Design. 
ing” and his ‘Yacht and Boat Sailing,” is presented in more 
attractive form, is much condensed, and is procurable at less 
than half the cost of these volumes. It is practical through- 
out—practical in the treatment of what is popularly called 
theoretical. . . Wecan recommend the book, notwith- 
standing its title, ‘Small Yachts,” to all yachtsmen without 
reference to the size of their vessels, existing or in prospect. 


Now Ready. 
New York: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO.. 39 Park Row. 





Boston Herald, Oct. 4, 1885. | 

One of the best publications on small yachts that has came 
from the press for some years. . . . The volume as a 
whole commends itself to the yachtsmen or to the landsman 
who seek information on the subject of building, rigging, 
fitting out and sailing yachts. 

American Canoeist, October, 1885. 

To the man interested in boats—building, rig or sail—Kun- 
hardt’s book will be as interesting asa novel. It will not be 
read through once and then shelved, but will be kept in a 
convenient place for easy reference. It cannot get out of 
date. 

New York,Commercial Advertiser, Oct. 6, 18-5. 

This collection [the plates] is a concise history of ping 
with small boats at the present time, and has a value whic 
is not easily overestimated. The many merits of the 
book will commend it to all who are interested in yachting 
and to all who want to be. 


San Francisco News Letter, Dec. 5, 1885. 


The largest, most complete and handsome volume upon 
small yachts shat we have seen. The whole scope of 
yachting is ably handled. 





The Germantown Telegraph. 


It is beautiful in workmanship, abundantly illustrated and 
proves itself on every page the work of a writer thoroughly 
conversant with and enthusiastic about his subject. . . . 
It is to those who love yachting for its own sake and are intent 
to be their own masters that this work will appeal most suc- 
cessfully, for it shows how to build and run a small yacht, 
which will give all the sport one wants and make a true 
sailor of its owner. 


New York Herald, Dec. 12, 1885. 


There is a growing tendency among those who delight in 
“a whiff of the briny” to own a small and staunch cruiser, 
and to sail either single-handed or with a nautical shipmate. 
To those whose fancy lies in that direction, but who have not 
yet achieved their ambition, we cannot conceive of a better 
book than tbis of Mr. Kunhardt. There are numerous large 
plates and designs of every kind of boat, which can be rec- 
ommended as reliable. There are sail plans and rigging plans, 
and there are also many shrewd suggestions and hints whic 
the old seadog as well as the young tyro may read with 
advantage. The Forest and Stream Pubiishing Company 
issue the book in a style which does them great credit. . 


Price, postpaid, $7.00. 
london: SAMSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO., 188 Fleet Street. 
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MOOSEHEAD LAKE 


AND THE 


NORTH MAINE WILDERNESS 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A thorough and exhaustive guide to the Sporting 
Resorts of Northern Maine. The Dead River 
Region, and the country around Monson, Green- 
ville, Moose River, Moosehead and Sebec Lakes, 
Katahdin Iron Works, the towns of the Kennebec, 
Penobscot and St. John Rivers, ascent of Mount 


Game and Fish Laws of Maine. cost of Excursions 


information for the camper and tourist, and a large 
map of the Wilderness Region of Maine. 





256 pages, 36 illustrations. Price, paper cover, 50 ot anor ae ae ot - Peas 
cents; cloth, $1.00. Mailed on receipt of price by rivers; reports from ang clubs; fishculture and 38 a= 
natural ; where to fish; angling notes and RST 
JAMAICA PUBLISHING CO, | queries; angling’ exchange. column; notices of 4a728 
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. : ton, the FISHING GAZETTE office, 12 and 18 gees * 
‘etter-lane, London. 2O SNe 
Schwatka y Search. The FISHING GAZETTE circulates extensively Bates Se 
among anglers and country gentlemen in all parte | =° 


Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the of the Empire. 


FRANKLIN RECORDS, 


lished.” —. % 
eee ae a The Ts CG ‘é uembenvae 
mmand, ani best papers. 
1 Volume, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations. wees scr for HILL ON THE D 0G e 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

Price, 3.00. of fishing tackle makers, ae, | hotels ana THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 
fishing quarters, w! , waterproo: goods, 

For sale by the cigars ona tobacco, boo! ng other | MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. tisements 


39 Park Row, N. Y. 


The English “ Fishing Gazette.” 


Devoted to nn eee and sea €, 40 | With the three new water color hunting scenes by 
ae the author of *‘Tight Shell” and ‘‘Double.” 


size 15X20. ..$2 50 
STOPPING AN INCOMER (Mallards), 11x14... 1 50 
Katahdin, etc., are plainly treated. Contains the | free by post for one year for 128. 6d. (say $3.20) t | A LOST OPPORTUNITY (Bluebills), 11x14... 1 50 


Above singly by mail, or the set for $5. 
Address C. A. ZIMMERMAN, St. Paul, Minn. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 


very Saturday, 16 pages, folio, price 24. 
Volume XI. commenced with number 429 for 


any address 
Sent direct from the office for any portion of a 
and Tours, also a large amount of other valuable carck iin deen eae aT ae po 


—- stamps cap 
remitted, or money order —_ ie to Sampson, 
Low, Marston & Co., the proprietors. 


“There is a large public interest in fishing. . . 
“One of the best authorities on 
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* ——— and gayer little paper is not pub- 
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Split Bamboo Fly Rod. 


This cut represents our No. 23 Split Bamboo 

eer Fil Rod with Grooved Wood Form. Lengtb, 
10igft ; weight 80z. We make same style rods 
for trout and bass to weigh from 5 to 12o0z, also 
<q the “Standard Henshall Rod,’’ Lancewood Ss. 









A SIDE SHOT (over decoys), 
July 11, 1885. 


EpiToR—R. B. MARSTON 


the United Sta’ 


your return home. 


to a well-to-do class in all parts Price $2.00. 


. | 
Beautify the Walls of Your Rooms | 2 2.'zs PO RSE: 








: - “ Sate oo 
Remember the negatives may all be developed on 


9 The lightest, most complete and practical of 
An excellent class organ.” — World. ; Amateur Equipments. Price $10 and wu 
pward. E. 
these and kindrea | 2H” ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free 
Forty years established in this line of business. 





For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


Reels, Turned Stock and Rod arenes of all 
descriptions. For New Illustrated Catalogue for 
1885 address 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
Orange County, Post Mills, Vermont. 
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Detroit, Mich. 














— Manufacturer of Cedar Decoy Ducks of all kinds. 
First quality, $9 per doz.; second quality, $7 per 
doz.; third quality, $5 per doz. Also Geese, Brant, 
Swan, Coot and Snipe Decoys. Duck and Turkey 
Calls. Decoys made like any pattern furnished 
without extra charge. 


SS Ei 


; the bird; 


St. Clair Flats Pattern, much larger 
less than one-third the weight of solid decoys. The 
exact position of a duck on water at rest and un- 
alarmed. The lightest and best decoys made. 
Heads in different positions; glass eyes, hollow and 
flat bottom. Do notrequire weighting to keep thenr 
a ht. Painted the exact imitation of the natural 
bird. $15 per doz. Sold by all gun dealers, to whom 
I give a large discount. It your dealer does not 
keep them I will send, freight paid, on receipt of 
rice, Illustrated price list free. I als» make solid 
lecoys after the Monroe Marsh Pattern, semi-flat 
bottom; price $11 per doz, 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


co | el et eanl¥| | Sportsman's Library. 





Ea}, 
pes) | List of Sportsrman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 













No books sent. unless money accompanies the order. 
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THE «ITHACA Gun? 






Latest and Best Invention. 


simplest and best balanced gun made. All have Top Lever, Low Hammers, Rebounding 


Strongest. 


DAMASCUS STEEL BARRELS, 


$50 to $200. 





Locks, Interchangeable Parts, Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate, 
and the shooting qualities that made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 





CANOE HANDLING. 


By Cc. B. VAUX (*DOT’’). 


A complete manual for the management of a canoe. 


The author begins at the very 


beginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners: and besides this A B C teaching there are so 
many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
study of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
rules. The text is further elucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the 


book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. 


Building.” Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Pages 168; uniform with ‘Canoe 


NEW YORK: Forest anp STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. 
LONDON: Davirs & UCo., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 





STODDARD’S 


Map of the Adirondacks. 


The best and most complete map of the Adiron- 
dack region ever published. 


PRICE, POSTPAID $1.00. 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co 


15 years’ experience, 4 
years in U. 8S. Patent 
8 office. Send model or 


sketch for free opinion as to patentability and new 
book on patents. Expert searches. Patent litiga- 
tions. E. B. STOCKING, Attorney, opp. Patert 
Office, Washington, D. C. 





Snow Shoes 


Toboggans and Moccasins. 


LARGEST DEALERS IN CANADA, 


Ostell & Co., Montreal. 
“Repellene,” 


An infallible preventive of the attacks of Mosqui- 
toes, Black Flies, Gnats aud all other insects. Neat, 
clean and easily applied. Contains No Tak, will not 
stain nor injure the skin, easily washed off, may be 
carried without danger of leaking or spilling. Price 
2% cents per box. Agents—T. J. Conroy, 65 Fulton 
st., N.Y. Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey st., N. Y. 
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SHORE BIRDS. 


A pamphlet for those who “gun” 
along he shore. 


TELLS OF 

(. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live, and 
what they do at home. ; 

Il. e and Migration—Where they go to breed, 
and where to spend the winter. 

tll. A Morning Without the Birds—An episode of 
shore shooting. 

IV. Nomenclature—A list of our. American species 
of Limicole, with a description of each 
species. 

V. Localities—Where to go to shoot them. 

VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot them after 
you have reached the grounds. 


44 pp., paper. Price, 15 Cents. 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


Bates 
Snowy Owls Wanted. 


Cash id for them in the flesh, FRANK B. 
WEBSTER, Naturalists’ Supply Depot, 409 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 


Bear, Buffalo, Deer, Wolves, Foxes, S; 
Civit Cats, Lynx, Panthers, Antelope, 
ers and other animals and birds of all kinds. 
dress D. H. TALBOT, Sioux City, Ia. 


OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB. 1 
and Sept. 13, 1883; March 6, 1884. We are short 

of these issues, and would be obliged if any of our 
readers having one or all of these numbers that 
they do not want will send to Forest and Stream 
Pub. Co.. 89 Park Row. New York City. mar26,tf 


For Sale. 
White Hares. 


(Lepus Americanus.) 

.A few living specimens will be sent to orders ac- 
companied with the cash, at $2 each, and delivered 
in good order and pes. boxed, at Bethel express 
office. J. G. RICH, Bethel, Me. 
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Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Foxhounds and _ Beagles 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
= for sale by W. Gippons & Co., 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. fend stamp for 
Circular and Price List. 

FOR SALE, IN FINE 


LIVE Q Al condition Pa. and 


W. Va. birds. ~ E. B. WOODWARD, Commission 
Merchant, 174 Chambers st., N.Y. Established 1838, 


FERRETS FOR SALE 
White. Per single pair, $6; per single female, 
$3.50; per single male, $3. Enclose stamp and ad- 
dress. Box 94, Painted Post, New York. 1t 


COINS! COINS! COINS! 


$4.000 will buy a large collection of very old coins, 
bank notes and medals, gathered by my father, a 
real lover of historical things. This collection em- 
braces a multitude of coins of eo rarity. 
Single pieces or part can not be sold. Call or ad- 
dress ALFR. BRORSTROM, &4 Albany st., Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. <& deci7,1t 
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Bu the Stud. 
Rough-Coated St. Bernard 


NERO 


in the stud at $40. Heis very large and powerful, 
dark tawny with regular white markings, 2 yrs. 
old. Sire, Apollo; dam, Diana. Apollo is the best 
St. Bernard dog in Switzerland, and owned by Hein- 
rich Schumacker. Nero took 2d, Philadelphia, 1885, 
and received ‘“‘honorable mention” at Basle. Also 
services booked for smoeth-coated St. Bernard 


TURK, 


which arrived on Celtic Dec 6. Fee $40. 
Also for sale pups just whelped, out of imported 
Favorite by Nero; first litter. 
W. J. EHRICH, 306 West Fifty-eighth st., N. Y. 
dec10,1mo 


SCOTCH COLLIES 


IN THE STUD. 


CHAMPION REX (A.K.R. 149). Fee $20. 

STREPHON (A.K.R. 2730). #Fee $30. 

Young dogs and uppies for sale. Can be seen, 
or address JAS. LINDSAY, 346 Communipaw ave., 
Jersey City, N. J 


BRADFORD RUBY. 
(Champion Lovat—Champion Jenny.) 
Champion pug dog, winner of 41 prizes, cu 
medals in England, including championship 
Palace, January, 1885; Ist, Cincinnati; 1st an 
cial, Toronto; Ist, Philadelphia. Fee $25. 
NAPOLEON (A.K.R. 2037) (Sambo—Luca)— 
The sire of many good ones, including first and sec- 
ond prize winners, New Haven, 1885. Fee $15. 
Puppies for sale. CITY VIEW KENNELS, 
Box 629, New Haven, Conn. 














IN THE STUD. 


The well known pointér Donald II. (A.K.R 2545). 
Fee $35. Young stock for sale. Address CLIFTON 
KENNELS, 7% Clifton Place, Jersey City, z. A - 

eclv, 








The Benuel. 


FEW HANDSOME RED BITCH PUPS FOR 
sale. Can be seen at No. 13 Metropolitan ave., 
Brooklyn, E. D.,N. ¥Y. Price $4 each. dec17,1t 





IGH BRED POINTERS.—THE BEST STRAINS 

of field pointers on earth, by Duke Royal 

(A.K.R. 2472) out of Lizzie Grace, she by Beaufort 

out of champion Grace. Pricelow. ELM GROVE 
KENNELS, South Norwalk, Conn. deci7,5t 





OR SALE.—BLACK, WHITE AND TAN ENG- 
lish setter dog Dan Purcell (Duke Gladstone 

ex Beauty), 2 yrs. old; shot over this fall on par- 
tridges and quail. Full pedigree. Price $35 cash. 
E. 8S. PORTER, Kennel Club, New Haven, Conn. 1t 





OR SALE.—MY GORDON DOG LAD, OUT OF 

my imported dog Sport, 3 7. old, or will ex- 

change for a well broken spaniel. A. J. W., Morris 
Building, Pottsville, Pa. dec17,2t 





OR SALE CHEAP, OR WILL EXCHANGE FOR 

a@ Winchester .44-cal. rifle or other sporting 
goods, 2 very large pointer dog, well broken, 6 yrs. 
old, solid fawn color, perfectly kind and exception- 
ally good house dog. Address JOHN J. MILLS, 
MDS. 348 Main st., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. dec17,2t 





Christmas is Coming! 


If you have not completed your list of purchases 
for gifts, why not choose one of these? 


Sport with Gun and Rod (Meyer), - 


Price $15.00 


Small Yachts (Kuanhardt), - - = 7.00 
Forest and Stream, - - - - - 4.00 
Portraits of Dogs (set of 26), - - - 3.00 
Antelope and Deer of America (Caton), - 2.50 
American Kennel Register, - - “ 1.50 
Canoe Handling (Vaux), - - - - 1.00 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, (“Seneca’’), ” 1.00 
Cruise of Aurora (Neide), - - . - 1.00 
Training vs. Breaking (Hammond), - ad 1.00 


Woodcraft (* Nessmuk’’), 


- - - “ 1.00 


Sent postpaid to any address by the 


FOREST AND 


STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


